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Events of the Geek. 


For the first time since George II. fought at 
Dettingen, a British King has visited his armies at the 
front. King George’s arrival in our lines at ‘‘ a town 
in France ’’ was announced on Tuesday. He crossed the 
Channel in a battleship on Sunday. He has visited the 
hospitals, paying special attention to the Indians and 
the wounded prisoners. Thereafter he joined M. 
Poincaré, who is also at the front on a similar mission. 
The visit has naturally created the utmost enthusiasm 
both among our troops and the French population. The 
** Temps,”’ in a leading article, treats it not merely as a 
proof of Anglo-French fraternity, but also as a proof 
of the security which our fleet assures to us on the seas, 
in spite of occasional incidents caused by German 


submarines. 
* + ns 


Tue third German invasion of Poland continues to 
occupy the major portion of the Russian armies. It has 
penetrated to a point fifty miles from Warsaw, but its 
further progress has certainly been arrested, and the 
question may now be whether it can extricate itself 
without heavy loss. The high hopes held out by the 
Petrograd correspondents of a German Sedan have not 
been realized, and the moment for a Russian victory on 
that scale has passed. It is true that two or three corps, 
which marched round the Russian rear near Lodz (at 
Tushin), were for three days surrounded and in danger of 
capture. They broke through the ring, partly by hard 
fighting, partly because of General Rennenkampf’s 
failure to complete the circle. So far, the German and 
Russian official news is in substantial agreement. But it 
is puzzling to read that the Germans have taken in three 
weeks, since the invasion of Poland began, over 80,000 
Russian prisoners, and further, that some of these were 
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taken in the act of breaking through the Russian ring. 
It is not easy to make sure of the true facts, but it 
seems to be the case that, while the German advance has 
been checked, it has not yet suffered disaster. 

* * * 

THE known facts suggest that the Germans are still 
obstinately pursuing the invasion of central Poland, pre- 
sumably in the hope of relieving the Russian pressure 
on Cracow and East Prussia. Two fresh armies have 
this week entered Poland, via Sieradz and Wielun, 
apparently with the mission of turning the left flank 
of the Russians before Lodz. On the Vistula, near Plock, 
the Russians have captured the flotilla which supplied the 
invaders with ammunition. Meanwhile, the purpose of 
the invasion has failed, for the Russian operations against 
Cracow, which are based not on Warsaw but on Lemberg 
and Kieff, have continued with tranquil activity. Before 
Cracow the Russians have taken 50,000 prisoners, and 
have established themselves in positions five miles to the 
south-east of the city, which is now exposed to bombard- 


ment. 
* * * 


THE most contradictory rumors have come this week 
from Flanders. It is said that large masses of troops 
have been withdrawn for sérvice in Poland, and, on the 
other hand, that the Germans have brought reinforce- 
ments to Flanders and are gathering their forces for a 
yet more determined attack on the Allied lines. The 
official news describes an uneventful week, and “ there is 
nothing new to report ”’ is the most frequent phrase in a 
chronicle of small skirmishes. The enemy has been most 
active in the Argonne, and has also bombarded Soissons 
and Reims. The French have somewhat extended their 
area of occupation round Thann in Alsace. There seems 
to have been a diminution in the activity of the German 
heavy artillery. Most of the cannonading has been done 
by field guns, and it is possible that many of the heavy 
guns are worn out and have been withdrawn for renewal. 
French opinion expects none the less an early renewal of 
the German offensive, but whether in Flanders or on the 
Aisne cannot be foreseen. 

* x * 

THovcH the fighting in the West is so nearly 
sedentary as to resemble a siege, it is still incomparably 
the more important campaign in the war of two fronts. 
That lesson is driven home in the concluding paragraphs 
of Sir John French’s Despatch published this week, and 
it has come as something of a revelation to the public. It 
is so easy to make a legend of Russian numbers, that few 
of us had realized how secondary a part these numbers 
have yet had in occupying the Germans. At the moment 
when Russia is preparing to invade Germany, the 
Western Allies, as Sir John French puts it, are keeping 
“nearly the whole of the active army of Germany ’’ tied 
down to its trenches on the line of 260 miles that stretches 
from the Alsatian frontier to the Belgian coast. The 
phrase is strictly accurate. The French Intelligence 
Department has issued a semi-official statement, which 
shows that Germany has at her disposal 254 corps of the 
active army, of which 214 are operating in the West, and 
only four against Russia. Of the reserve corps, 22 are 


in the West, and 104 in the East, and of the Landwehr 
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corps eight in the West and seven in the East. The 
Western Allies, in short, have 514 corps opposed to them, 
and Russia only 214. To the latter, however, must be 
added the Austrian corps, of which possibly thirteen are 
fighting the Russians and five the Serbians. The Western 
Allies are in numerical inferiority, while Russia must 
have an immense preponderance. 
% * % 

Sersia is still in grave danger, and her military 
position is unlikely to improve until the politics of the 
Balkans are readjusted. The capture of Valievo has 
involved the fall of Belgrade. Its occupation by the 
Austrians was announced on Wednesday, which happened 
to be the anniversary of the Emperor’s accession. 
Belgrade is not a fortified place, and was never thought 
to be capable of defence. The capital was indeed trans- 
ferred to Nish on the outbreak of the war. Asa military 
event its fall matters little, but it is one evidence the 
more that Serbia is now at the mercy of an enemy who 
outnumbers her armies. Roumania, however, is now 
said to have made up her mind to join the Allies, and 
in a telegram published by the “ Morning Post,’’ M. Take 
Jonescu, the leader of the Opposition, states that the 
only point still under discussion is the precise date at 
which she will intervene. If this is strictly accurate, it 
means that there is no longer much doubt about the 
Bulgarian attitude, for Roumania would not risk a move 
unless she were assured of Bulgarian support, or at least 
of Bulgarian neutrality. 

* * * 

Sir Joun Frencu’s despatch tells in close detail the 
story of the early phases of the battle in Flanders. It 
does not touch on the purely French attempt to outflank 
the Germans by the northward march through Arras. 
It describes the transference, at Sir John French’s 
suggestion, of the British forces from the Aisne to 
Flanders. It was a delicate and necessarily a somewhat 
slow movement. The conception was, after Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s work had succeeded in cutting out the 
Belgian garrison from Antwerp, to advance eastwards to 
Bruges and Ghent. This ambitious operation could not 
be carried out. The Germans developed unexpectedly 
strong forces to oppose it, and themselves began a counter- 
turning movement on the coast. Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
force was dangerously weakened by hard fighting, and 
the Belgians were in the last stages of exhaustion. The 
British offensive failed largely because Sir H. 
Rawlinson was unable to risk the capture of Menin. Sir 
Douglas Haig in consequence had to face immensely 
superior numbers, and could not advance beyond Ypres. 
The despatch goes on to relate in detail the hard and 
continuous fighting by which, at the end of November, 
the line was won. Our advance into Belgium was 
checked, but so also was the German march on Calais. 
It is clear that in much of this fighting our forces were 
holding their positions against the attacks of an enemy 
always their superior in numbers, sometimes indeed in 
the ratio of three and even five to one. 

* * * 

Tue military career of General De Wet has come to 
an inglorious end, which ought to inspire pity rather than 
the desire for revenge. He was captured by Colonel 
Brits on Tuesday without firing a shot. He had been 
hotly pursued from the Orange Colony to the Transvaal, 
and may have hoped to escape westwards to German 
territory. At the end only about fifty men were with his 
fugitive commando. There are still a few small rebel 
commandos at large, but none of them is showing any 
enterprise ; they have not beer allowed to concentrate in 





formidable bodies, and most of them surrender without 
prolonged resistance when overtaken. The rebellion, in 
short, is morally over, and General Botha, it is 
announcad, is now free to take the field against German 
South-West Africa. 

. - a 

Tue brisk and very important little debate which 
took place in the House of Lords at the end of last week 
reflects little credit on the House of Commons. The 
Defence of the Realm Act in its new form gives to a 
court-martial the power to take the life of a British 
subject. We pointed out last week that this was a very 
grave innovation, and we objected strongly to the resort 
to military courts at a time when the ordinary courts are 
sitting. In the House of Lords the new Bill came in for 
some very severe criticism on these grounds from con- 
stitutionalists of all parties. Lord Loreburn moved an 
amendment giving to any person not in military or naval 
employment the right to appeal from a court-martial to 
an ordinary court. The Lord Chancellor pleaded that 
the Bill could not pass if the amendment was pressed, 
and Lord Loreburn finally agreed to withdraw it on 
receiving a promise from the Lord Chancellor and from 
Lord Crewe that no British-born subject should be 
deprived of his life by sentence of court-martial before 
Parliament re-assembled. We are grateful for this new 
moratorium, but we would rather stick to Magna Charta. 

* . * 

THERE has never been a discussion so one-sided in 
respect of weight and authority. Lord Loreburn was 
supported by Lord Bryce, whose opinion on such 
a question counts for more than that of any Liberal 
in the House of Lords after that of Lord Loreburn 
himself, by Lord Parmoor, a Conservative lawyer 
of experience who is respected for his careful 
and moderate views, and by the veteran ex-Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Halsbury. On the other side the 
Government received the support of Lord Crawford, one 
of the minor members of the last Unionist Government, 
an authority on pictures, but not on law or politics. It 
is surely a poor and inglorious proceeding for the House 
of Commons to leave to the House of Lords the defence 
of such elementary principles of law and justice. We 
hope that when Parliament re-assembles this legislation 
will be scrutinized in both Houses with the care and 
vigilance that it demands. 

* . * 

THE powers given by the Act to the Government to 
take over property are, of course, perfectly right and 
proper. The language of the Order in Council is sweep- 
ing, but nobody will complain of that. The military 
authorities may take possession of any land and use it 
for military purposes; they may destroy or alter build- 
ings ; remove the population, close public-houses, put out 
the lights, and “do any other act involving interference 
with private rights of property which is necessary.” The 
reasons for this drastic authority are obvious. They are 
essentially measures of military defence. But no such 
urgency applies to the mode of trial of persons prosecuted 
under the Act; the ordinary courts are sitting, and no 
argument has been advanced to show that they are not 
well-fitted for the purpose. 

* * * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a picturesque 
account on Friday week of the way in which the Treasury 
had averted the panic which threatened our credit at the 
outbreak of the war. Bills of exchange, representing 
between 350 and 500 millions sterling, all bearing British 
signatures, were in danger, on account of the stoppage of 
the payment by foreign countries of their debts to us, 
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The use of the moratorium had completely saved the 
situation. We held 4,000 millions of good foreign 
securities, and our home assets were worth another 13,000 
millions. It would, therefore, have been criminal 
negligence not to use the nation’s credit in order to restore 
these exchanges. The total amount of bills discounted 
under Government guarantees was 120 millions, and by the 
end of the war there might remain £50,000,000 in what 
might be called ‘‘ cold storage,’’ in other words, which 
might be put on one side. The country’s total loss on 
these transactions would not total the cost of a single 
week of the war. We had now a gold reserve in the 
Bank of England of £85,500,000 against £26,000,000 
when the war began. The loan had been a complete 


success and was over-subscribed, nearly 100,000 applica- | 


tions having been received for a share in it. 
* * * 

On Wednesday, the Reichstag re-assembled, and the 
Chancellor, wearing the grey service uniform of a 
General, made a speech on German unity and confidence. 
It was interesting chiefly by reason of its contrast with 
his last speech in August. Then Russia was the enemy ; 
now, it appears that Britain is “ responsible for this, the 
greatest of all wars.’’ He argued that while “the 
apparent responsibility ’’ falls on those in Russia who 
ordered her provocative mobilization, the real responsi- 
bility belongs to the British Government. The British 
Government ought, he argued, to have declared, “ with- 
out ambiguity,’’ at Petrograd that it would not allow a 
Continental war to develop from the Austro-Serbian con- 
flict. This would have forced France to do likewise, and 
German mediation between Austria and Russia would 
then have succeeded. Instead of doing this, “ London 
informed Petrograd that Great Britain was on the side 
of France, and consequently on the side of Russia.’’ This 
line of argument, unfortunately for the Chancellor, 
exposes German diplomacy to a crushing retort. It con- 
templated, from the first, as its own Denkschrift shows, 
that the ultimatum to Serbia might involve Russia. It 
was this indirect challenge to Russia which made the 
Serbian question a European question, and that challenge 
was, from the outset, deliberately planned by Germany, 
in the belief that Russia was not ready for war. 

* * * 

Tue Chancellor went on to argue that Belgium was 
not the real reason for British participation in the war ; 
our protection of the French coasts already made us 
belligerents. Britain, he declared, had entered this war 
in pursuit of her traditional doctrine of the Balance of 
Power. That doctrine had always stood in the way of his 
efforts to reach an understanding with us, for while we 
would make limited agreements with Germany over 
Turkey and Africa, we continued to tighten our military 
links with France and Russia. He had knowledge, for 
example, in July, of our negotiations for a naval under- 
standing with Russia. This indictment of British policy 
was, apparently, the main burden of a speech which 
paused only incidentally to accuse Belgium of a partial 
neutrality, France of dreams of revanche, and Russia of 


Panslavism. 
* ¥* * 


WE retain our theory of the evils of the Balance of 
Power, but we cannot imagine a more tactless dealing 
with it than the German Chancellor’s. His line was to 
approach each member of the Entente—+.c., to endeavor 
to break up the general understanding. He admits that 
he succeeded with us to the extent of securing a 
rapprochement, and an economic settlement in Africa 
and Asia Minor. But he insists that he did not attempt 
to approach us by “ persuasion,’ but to act on our fears 
of Germany’s “ growing power ’’ and the danger of war. 








} 


In other words, the threatening of war was 
Germany’s prelude to the making of war. Tares 
were to be sown among the members of the 


Entente, and England frightened into deserting it. 
As for Belgium, what was the point of Germany’s com- 
plaint of her discussing with British officers the chances of 
a German invasion and the means of resisting it 
when, two years later, Germany did precisely the thing 
which Belgium feared she would do? Our forcible inter- 
vention did not precede, but follow, Belgium’s cry for 
help. The British Cabinet made no move in defence of 
Belgium until she definitely assured it that she herself 
would resist the German army by force. 
* * * 

WE are not surprised to see that the War Emergency 
Workers’ Committee have sent a deputation to Mr. 
Herbert Samuel to make complaints of the administra- 
tion of the Relief Fund. We have called attention in 
these columns to anomalies and injustices, and we have 
concluded that it was essential to eliminate all those 
classes of distress which could be treated in other ways 
from the scope of these committees. There was no 
reason, for example, why trade unionists should not be 
relieved through their trade unions. Unfortunately, the 
Government let things slide, and solutions have been left 
to the Relief Committees, often thoroughly unrepresen- 
tative and unfitted for their task. Trade-unionists now 
find, as we learn from the representatives of the Emer- 
gency Committee, that they have been subscribing to this 
Fund, and that it is very difficult for their unemployed 
members to get any help from it. Mr. Samuel seems to 
have received the deputation with sympathy; but what 
is wanted is a revision of the whole scheme. The first 
thing to do is to recognize-that the local Relief Com- 
mittee is not the appropriate authority for dispensing 
unemployment pay. 

* * 

In the current number of the “ Nineteenth 
Century,’’ M. Yves Guyot makes a series of estimates as 
to the cost of the war. He points out that it has already 
lasted longer than the Austro-Prussian war, which only 
took six weeks. He allows six months at 10s. per day 
per man. He estimates that there are 18,500,000 men in 
arms, which represents more than 9 million pounds 
sterling a day, 270 millions a month, and for six months 
amounts to £1,620,000,000. About 3,500,000 of these 
men would have been in military service in any event ; 
so that the total number (according to these estimates) 
which war renders unproductive is 15 millions. The 
losses caused by reduced production are calculated at 
830 millions for Germany, 600 millions for France, 110 
millions for Russia, 100 millions for the United Kingdom, 
and 58 millions for Belgium. The industrial loss caused 
by the war to Belgium will, of course, be enormous, and 
we should suppose also that the loss to Austro-Hungary 
will also be proportionately as heavy as that of France and 
Germany. Assuming a war of six months M. Yves Guyot 
forecasts a probable loss of 1,850,000 men, divided among 
the combatants. The actual economic value of a young 
man varies, of course, in different countries ; but a French 
actuary gives the following average:—A Briton £828, a 
German £676, 3 Frenchman £580, a Russian, Austrian, 
and Hungarian £404 apiece. The final calculation is 
as follows for a war of six months :— 


Millions of 
Pounds sterling. 
Cost price of the war ... 1,620 
Value of lost production 1,648 
Value of lost lives 997 
Total 4,265 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A TRAGEDY OF PRIDE. 


Ir is a pity that neither our literary habits nor our system 
of politics permit of so informing a study of the diplo- 
macy of the war as the French Yellow Book provides. 
Like our White Paper, it presents the case against 
Germany, and a very formidable case it is. But it is 
also a survey of the European situation, in which the 
elements of the tragedy 





personal, economic, national, 
racial—appear in their sequence and relationships, and 
with the ultimate meaning that their author attaches to 
them. France was specially entitled to furnish this larger 
historic retrospect. She was served, in the person of M. 
Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, by an 
acute observer and discriminating critic of affairs. She 
was an intent and vitally interested observer of German 
polity, and if we still reserve the incident of Morocco as 
doubtful, and regard the whole conception of the Balance 
of Power as a constant invitation to the boldest and most 
aggressive nation to get ahead of its rival in armaments 
and then to press the scales down to the point of war, we 
must regard her as a great force for peace. Napoleonic 
France was no more; the historic love of the army had 
revived a little, without arresting the nation’s steady 
passage to the pacific State. So far as the flying weeks 
before the declaration of war were concerned, her record 
was blameless. “ France, together with England,’’ said M. 
Viviani on August Ist, “has throughout given constant 
counsels of moderation to St. Petersburg, and these 
counsels have been heeded.’’ This is a truthful state- 
ment. Sir Edward Grey was, indeed, needlessly sparing 
of verbal assurances of his willingness to tender 
moderating advice to But his 
spoke for itself. He poured out plans and 
methods of appeasement, and it is clear from 
the Yellow Book that France, with greater direct 
influence on Russia, was their advocate at Petrograd. 
“Counsels of prudence” were recommended to Servia; 
Russia was asked to take no steps giving Germany a pre- 
text for mobilization. It is hard to see where Russia 
failed to respond. “Take back your ultimatum, modify 
its form, and I will guarantee the result,’’ said M. 
Sazonoff to the Austrian Ambassador at Petrograd. He 
gave other thaa verbal assurances. Russia accepted 


Russia. action 


’ 


the British proposal for a four-Power Conference, 
and endorsed both her formule for assuring a 
diplomatic and military victory to Austria, includ- 
ing the occupation of Belgrade, if she would only allow 
Servian sovereignty to remain. She mobilized after 
Austria; she did not mobilize on the German frontier ;* 
she consented to maintain a “ waiting attitude ’’ while 
the Russo-Austrian “ conversations’’ proceeded. But 
in the hour when the Kaiser broke in on these 
“ conversations ’’ of his ally, and on Russia’s acceptance 


¢ 


* This is evident from M. Jules Cambon’s account of an inter- 
view, on July 30th, with Herr von Jagow:—‘“‘I pointed out to the 
Secretary of State that he himself had said to me that Germany 
would not consider herself forced to mobilize unless Russia 
mobilized on the German frontier, and that such was not the case. 
He replied that that was true, but that the heads of the Army 
insisted that ali delay was a loss of strength to the German Army, 
and that the words I recalled did not constitute a firm engagement 
on his side.” 





of them, with an ultimatum to the Tsar to disarm 
or go to war within twelve hours, he also turned 
fiercely on France. With her, as her Prime Minister 
stated, Germany had no “direct dispute,’’ and 
alleged none. None the less, her Ambassador in Paris, 
with a curt inquiry as to the part she intended to play in 
a Russo-German war, treated her, before she could answer 
it, with an abrupt announcement of his design to leave 
France immediately. Earlier still, and far in advance 
of her own preparations, German troops had obviously 
been massed on her frontier. The historian may treat 
her and Belgium as joint victims of a national spirit which 
deals with insolence and takes by force. Her literary 
revenge appears in this interesting dissection of it. 

It was indeed the formidable combination of German 
thought and German policy which turned her into the best 
equipped enemy of European peace that has appeared 
since 1815. The Yellow Book exhibits both sides of this 
attitude. It is impossible to glean from it that Germany 
made a single positive contribution to the settlement of 
the Austro-Servian quarrel. On the eve of the expiry 
of the forty-eight hours’ ultimatum to Servia, she agreed 
to ask Austria to prolong it, adding cynically “ that it 
was too late,’’ and she assented formally to the Austro- 
Russian conversations which she destroyed. But her 
policy was clearly governed by the fatal declaration of 
the German Ambassador in Paris—repeated in her 
own White Paper—that the question was “to be 
settled exclusively between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia,’’ that is to say, between the great Power and 
the small one. Germany must have known that that was 
either a declaration of war on Russia, or an injunction 
to her to make her second retreat before the apparition 
in ‘‘shining armor.’’ This was the Austrian military 
view. ‘‘The initiative belongs to us,’’ wrote the 
“ Militérische Rundschau.”’ “ Russia is not ready; the 
moral factors are with us, might as well as right.’’ It 
is on the moral preparation made in Germany for the 
opening of a period of offensive war that the French 
compilation lays stress. We need not assign an 
exaggerated importance to the anonymous military 
document ‘‘on the strengthening of the German 
armies,’’ which was sent to Paris in March, 1913. Its 
authority may not have been great, though there is 
internal evidence of its genuineness. It is in effect a 
rehearsal of the Bernhardian plan of State Machia- 
vellianism. “The people must be accustomed to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a 
necessity if we are to combat the adversary’s 
(France’s) provocation.’’ Fully envisaging war with the 
Triple Entente, the author advises a wide countervailing 
scheme of world embroilment. Troubles and dis- 
turbances were to be incited in Egypt, Morocco, and 
Russia. The small European States were to be forced, 
and if recalcitrant, absorbed, and the guarantee of 
Belgian security withdrawn. M. Cambon quotes other 
witnesses to this scheme of prepared attack, among them 
General von Moltke, whom he quotes as saying that 
when the inevitable struggle was reached, “the 
commonplaces as to the responsibility of the aggressor 
must be disregarded.’’ More convincing still is, in my 
view, the very fair report of German opinion in the 
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summer of 1913, communicated by various French diplo- 
matic and consular agents. This document does not 
ignore the forces of peace, though it presents a vivid 
sketch of their helplessness. They consisted of the mass of 
the workmen, the great Silesian industrials, the body of 
manufacturers to whom war spelled ruin, the 
unassimilated foreign populations—Poles, Alsatians, and 
the people of Schleswig-Holstein—and the anti-Prus- 
sianism of Southern Germany. But these elements, 
devoid of unity and faith, were bound to fail before the 
“ clear ideas,” “ ardent feeling,” and “ acute will” of the 
war party. Here the materialization of German thought 
came in and reinforced the most powerful and concen- 
trated of her State energies. Fear of Russia, the pride 
of wealth, an exaggerated anger at the small rebuff of 
1911, swelled the tide of militarism into an irresistible 
torrent, incidentally drawing the Kaiser along with it. 
The anti-labor manufacturers believed that their diffi- 
culties with their workers came from France, the mother 
of revolutions. The universities cultivated a “ warlike 
ideology.’”? The economists proved the necessity for a new 
colonial and commercial dominion. The apostles of 
“deutsche Kultur’’ dreamed of forcing on the world 
“the specifically German way of feeling and thinking.”’ 
This exaltation of the German spirit inevitably bred con- 
tempt for its rivals. France was to be thrust aside and 
done with; Russia was set down as slow and lacking 
energy ; there was a dread of the British fleet, but at the 
worst it could not avert a great German victory on land. 

It is fair to conclude that from such wayward 
elements as these was shaped the German Tragedy of 
Pride. One cannot quite dissociate it from the fatal 
disposition of State forces under which this domineering 
spirit found no moderator or restraining counsellor, and 
only a tool in the weaker member of the great Teutonic 
covenant in Central Europe. Thus fortified, autocratic 
Germany rapidly became the enemy of European civiliza- 
tion. Its boundless self-confidence, its belief in the 
supreme virtues of its military organization, its error in 
treating the rational persuasive force of “culture ’’ as if 
it were a battering-ram for German ideas, gave it 
immense force from within. But it alarmed and 
estranged the rival European strains of race and polity. 
To them it appeared and appears incompatible with the 
existence of the small peoples and with the gradual 
building up of a rule of peace, toleration, and mutual 


sustenance among the great. 
H. W. M. 





FROM IRELAND TO FINLAND. 


WE should all have wished, if Ireland was to produce a 
Wolfe Tone at this crisis, that it should have been some- 
one else than Sir Roger Casement, a man who has 
rendered great services to humanity, wearing the colors 
of the Government against which he is alleged to have 
conspired. If the news from Berlin is true, the best 
interpretation that can be put on it is that of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, that this ambassador of discontent is 
scarcely responsible for his actions. Other ground it is 
difficult to find. The Germany of 1914 is not the France 
of 1791, and Ireland's situation is vastly different. Little 





as the English Government of 1791 respected the Rights 
of Man, the Bible of the United Irish Society, the 
Prussian Government of to-day has shown not less con- 
clusively in Alsace and in Belgium, that no mercy can 
be shown to such doctrine by the State that seeks to 
impose its culture on Western Europe. The ideas of the 
French Revolution were a message of hope and freedom 
to oppressed peoples. But there is no note of deliverance 
in the teaching of Prussian rulers or of modern German 
thinkers. Profesor Haeckel, who is not a blunt soldier, 
but a distinguished man of science, has explained to an 
interviewer that Belgium must now be dismembered. 
What is Belgium’s offence? Proportional representation ? 
Or the Ghent system of dealing with unemployment? 
Or what other principlesof government and social life that 
offend their sensitive and highly civilized neighbors? It 
is simply that Belgium got in the way of the plans of 
this noble and illuminating State for its own develop- 
ment. There is not much in that spectacle to comfort 
the spirit of one of the smaller peoples, or to encourage 
the hope that Germany will allow it, in the words of Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, a distinguished Irishman of Wolfe 
Tone’s day, some movement and orbit of its own. 

That phrase well describes the success of our own 
method of assimilating other races. We need not 
exaggerate our virtues. If our history is not the pure 
record of cynicism, unscrupulous ambition, and hypo- 
critical greed that it appeared to Treitschke, its crimes 
and its errors are visible enough. Few Britons would 
deny that we deserved to lose Ireland in ’98; few would 
find much to be proud of in our treatment of Ireland for 
many generations after the Union. Within the last few 
years, even within the last weeks, we have shown a 
strange want of the imagination that knows how to use 
the golden moments of sympathy and emotion. It might 
have been supposed that it was our chief concern, after 
Mr. Redmond’s speech, to restrain Irishmen from swell- 
ing the new army, so little did we consult the sentiment 
and the pride of an impulsive and generous people. No; 
if any critic seeks to charge us with stupidity, the in- 
capacity to understand others, he will have no difficulty 
in finding illustrations in our history, ancient and 
modern. But it remains true that between our ideas of 
government and the Prussian ideas of rule there is this 
great and important distinction, that we have learned 
the healing power of self-government, whereas the 
Prussian still believes in the method of stamping a 
pattern on a weaker people by the crude pressure of the 
heel. We learned our lesson slowly, first, in Canada 
more than a century ago, most slowly of all in Ireland. 
We have had many relapses. Fifteen years ago Prussian 
ideas were all the rage in Britain, and some of our philo- 
sophers only asked themselves where we ought to put 
our heel next. But it is not by such methods that we 
have kept our great Commonwealth together; the state 
of South Africa and the state of Ireland to-day are the 
result of the policy which stands before the world as 
essentially our policy. It is natural that there should 
be hostile eddies both in South Africa and in Ireland. 
The memories of the war are not yet cold in South Africa. 
In Ireland there is a long tradition that regards England 
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as the thwarting neighbor. Moreover, there are currents 
of sympathy and resentment of which Englishmen know 
little. To many an Irishman France is associated with 
the quarrel over the Orders and the Church, just as 
O’Connell thought of the French Revolution, rather as 
Burke thought of it than as Wolfe Tone thought of it: 
“ The separation of liberty and religion.” It was inevit- 
able that there should be some hostile elements in both 
countries. But if we had not learnt the art of giving to 
other races within our system some movement and orbit 
of their own, the Dutch in South Africa and the Irish 
nearer home would at this moment be engaged in break- 
ing that system to pieces. We should be witnessing a 
great national rebellion; not a mere flicker of desperate 
discontent. If we want to blow that flicker into a flame, 
we have only to make Irishmen think that after all they 
are going to be cheated of self-government and that 
England is going to recall the promise of an Ireland that 
Irishmen can serve as their own country. But such 
wicked folly is inconceivable. We stand as a nation more 
certainly at this moment than at any other for the ideal 
of government by consent. 

We are defending this principle againstPrussia ; we 
are applying it at home. Let us hope that we are going 
to use all our influence to give it help and strength 
throughout Europe. Mr. Churchill in one of his earlier 
speeches spoke of the settlement of Europe after the war 
on the lines of nationality; and that is certainly the 
spirit in which this nation has entered on this terrible 
struggle. We may surely ask that the nations who are 
fighting side by side with us shall learn something from 
our example, and concede something to our ideals. If 
Serbia will recognize that principle in Macedonia, the 
Balkan States can put all their influence into the cause 
of the Allies. Again, the latest proposals of the Russian 
Government against the liberties of the Finns come as a 
rude shock to the hopes and dreams that were inspired 
by the first rally of parties and races and religions 
throughout the Russian Empire. The wildest expecta- 
tions were then excited in some quarters, and the history 
of Russia has always warranted the kind of spasmodic 
optimism which regards nothing as impossible. It is 
well known that the Russian people have paid in the past 
for the sinister influence of the German Court, and that 
Germany, which is so fearful of Russia’s undevéloped 
civilization in Europe, was only too anxious that that 
civilization should remain as undeveloped as possible in 
Russia. It was the opinion of leading Russian Liberals 
that every blow struck at the Duma was prompted by 
the Kaiser. That influence is now withdrawn, but the 
reactionary programme, depriving Finland of most of the 
rights left to her, looksas if the lessons of German advisers 
had not yet been unlearnt. We may surely hope that 
the British Government, which has no arriére pensée, and 
can speak as the friend of Russia rather than as the 
champion of autocratic institutions elsewhere, will 
remind her ally of the concern with which this nation, 
and indeed all liberal and neutral nations, would see the 
relapse into reaction of a Power whose own interests, no 


less than the interests of Europe, demand wise and 
generous counsels. 





OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 
Mr. Luoyp Grorce was amply justified in congratulat- 
ing this nation upon the proof of its financial strength, 
afforded by the successful floating of the greatest loan 
effected by any Government. The immediate response of 
the investing public, the terms upon which the money 
was obtained, the enormous numbers of the small sub- 
scribers, all testify to the firm confidence reposed by the 
propertied classes in the course and conduct of the war, 
and the capacity and determination of the nation to 
carry it to a successful issue. In every respect, the nego- 
tiation of this loan argues the immense financial supe- 
riority of this country over Germany. For Germany, 
though confronted by the necessity of meeting a war 
expenditure at least twice as great as ours, has not 
ventured to appeal to her investors for more than two- 
thirds of the amount subscribed here last week, though 
she was offering a rate of interest exceeding five per 
cent., and was furnishing, by an extraordinary extension 
of loan-banks, immense volumes of credit in order to 
enable business men to take up shares in her war loan. 
But the ease with which this great sum of £350,000,000 
was here found, attests something more than our imme- 
diate financial superiority. It shows that the nation is 
as able as it is willing to find, if necessary, the 
money to carry on the war as long as political and 
military considerations dictate. The financial strain of 
conducting a war upon a basis of expenditure amounting 
to over a million a day (for the higher estimate of 
£450,000,000 includes large loans to the Dominions and 
other recoverable advances), though severe, is not intoler- 
able for a nation with an income and capital resources so 
immense as ours. Even though the whole of the expen- 
diture were taken by taxation or by loans out of current 
income, the burden, as Mr. George reminded us, would 
not be as great as that which in the height of the Napo- 
leonic war, Pitt was compelled to impose upon this 
country. In normal times, our total annual savings 
amount to something like three hundred millions, and the 
expenditure upon luxuries, or, shall we say ? unnecessaries, 
amounts to more than that sum. Our income during the 
war will not, of course, be up to the high level at which 
Mr. George computed it for last year. But the reduction 
will not be so great that we could not find the money 
required to pay for the war, by suspending ordinary 
processes of investment and of luxurious expenditure. 
But even this degree of sacrifice is greater than will be 
required. For, as time goes on and the energetic 
measures taken to re-establish the financial and commer- 
cial system of the world are increasingly successful, we 
shall be able to get considerable assistance from America 
and other neutral nations. Our position as the greatest 
creditor nation in the world, possessing liens upon the 
wealth of the outside world amounting to some four 
thousand millions, is not a negligible factor in our 
struggle with Germany, whose resources are not only 
much smaller, but far less available. Doubtless the 


opportunity of marketing abroad any large proportion 
of our securities is not immediately attainable, if the 
war is a protracted one. But it is tolerably certain that 
the United States, buying back large amounts of Ameri- 
can securities held in this country, will be able and willing 
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thus to furnish us with large quantities of material sup- 
plies for the maintenance of our population, combatant 
and non-combatant. By such means we shall be able to 
reinforce our own resources from outside, while Germany 
will be more and more confined to her internal industries, 
which will be continually weakened by the withdrawal of 
labor for military purposes and shortage of home supplies 
of foods and materials. 

Such considerations make more evident than ever 
the immense services rendered by the Government in 
their bold and resourceful conduct of finance in the 
beginning of the war. Gloomy prophets then foretold a 
complete stoppage of the whole financial and commercial 
machinery of the country, and in particular a suspension 
of all international commerce. Subsequent events have 
falsified these prophecies. But had it not been for the 
prompt and skilful operations of the Treasury, in its 
declaration of a moratorium, provision of emergency 
currency, its undertaking of war risks, the pumping of 
State credit into the perishing sinews of finance, and the 
active measures taken for re-establishing foreign 
exchanges, a general financial crash could not 
have been averted. Such a calamity would certainly 
have damaged, perhaps irretrievably, the psychological 
bases of confidence upon which the primacy of London in 
world-finance has so long stood, and dealt a blow from 
which the City might never have recovered. The success 
of the war-loan attests the recognition on the part of our 
business classes of the wisdom of the unprecedented steps 
taken by Mr. George to safeguard industry and commerce 
in this extremity of peril. 

But financial strength rests ultimately upon the 
aetual productive processes of industry and commerce. 
It is, therefore, an opportune moment that the Govern- 
ment has chosen for the publication of its valuable Report 
upon the state of employment in the United Kingdom, in 
which, by the best available statistical evidence, the 
substantial integrity of our productive system is estab- 
lished. While it has been, of course, inevitable that the 
interferences due to the war with our overseas markets, 
and with certain industries dependent upon foreign 
materials and processes, should have brought some con- 
traction of production and employment, the damage has 
been far less than was anticipated. Moreover, the com- 
parative statistics for the first three months of war show 
that, except in Lancashire, whose trouble was largely due 
to ante-bellum causes, there exists no great area of un- 
employment and distress. So far as volume of trade is 
concerned, the large expenditure by war contracts has, 
of course, been in large measure an offset to the loss of 
foreign trade, and has imparted great activity to many 
departments of the engineering, metal, woollen, boot, 
leather, clothing, and shipbuilding trades, as well as to 
some of the food industries. As for male employment, 
August and September showed a considerable decrease. 
But then most of the dismissed men were soon absorbed 
by enlistment, and the October figures show that virtually 
the whole contraction of employment has been thus com- 
pensated. Some decrease in the output of wealth is taking 
place. Yet it is far less than was expected. Of course, if 
another half-million men or more are drafted out of 
industry into the military forces, the injury to some of 





our staple industries may be considerable. But up to the 
present the financial and industrial strength of the nation 
has been maintained up to the level of the most sanguine 
expectations, and beyond them. 





SEA-POWER. 


Few historians have influenced the thinking of their own 
contemporaries powerfully than the learned 
Admiral Mahan 
did what the scholarly historian in our day has almost 
ceased to dream of doing. 


more 


American sailor who died this week. 


He broke in upon a mass of 
accumulated facts, and succeeded by clear thinking and 
a bold power of generalization in illuminating much 
that was obscure in their connection and causation. If 
he had been nothing but a student of the past, his work 
would still be enduring. The story of the Napoleonic 
wars will never be told in the future—and it is a story 
which even the record of our own Armageddon is not 
likely to equal—without the aids which he has brought 
to its clear understanding. Before his great.contribution, 
the literature of sea-warfare was singularly meagre and 
timid. Napier, for 
example, have been soldiers, and most historians have 
striven to 


Some considerable historians, 


themselves with the out- 

But Mahan was the first 
sailor with a literary gift and a trained historical sense 
to bring his technical knowledge to bear on the interpre- 
tation of the past. The result was startling, not so much 
because his main thesis was really new, as because he 
so illustrated it as to compel all educated men who think 
at all about the making and unmaking of Empires, to 


familiarize 
lines of military strategy. 


see its thread conspicuous in the web of history. Every- 
one knew that “ sea-power,’”’ to use the phrase which he 
has put into daily currency, had played its part in the 
destinies of Empires. But no one before him had 
exhibited to us the whole course of history as an epic of 
the sea. The materials for his generalization lay littered 
on the very surface of history, from the Syracusan 
expedition and the Punic wars, through the Crusades, the 
Dutch and Spanish wars, down to the crowning demon- 
stration of Trafalgar. Every Englishman knew, rather 
by instinct than by reasoning, that our navy had been 
But it was reserved for 
Mahan to develop the intuition of others into a scientific 


the prime Empire-builder. 


thesis. 

The strategist who evolved the theory of sea-power 
was, however, much more than a historian. He helped 
to make history, much as Treitschke did. The nineteenth 
century included several periods of acute controversy over 
the needs and function of the Navy. The debate in these 
earlier discussions turned upon narrow issues of com- 
parative statistics of naval strength. Economists and 
alarmists both reasoned mainly on the assumption that 
the Navy is primarily the defender of our shores. So 
far as the controversy went beyond that first chapter of 
Imperial strategy it turned on the ability of the fleet 
to protect our commerce. It was the influence of 
Mahan’s books which made the issue in our own time 
so much more fundamental. We still talked, of course, 
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about the risk of invasion and the capture of commerce 
at sea, but we all knew how much more than that was 
at stake. Sea-power is the potentiality of Empire, the 
beginning and the end of the unparalleled development 
which has carried our flag into every sea and subjugated 
to our rule great fractions of every Continent. We used 
to think that the defence of India was primarily a 
question of a land frontier more or less advanced. Mahan 
The South 
African War served to remind us that at every turn in 


taught us to see it mainly as a naval issue. 


our history we are proving, by contrary instances, the 
truth of the generalization which he based on Hannibal’s 
failure in Italy. 
were able to “ muddle through ’’; we could ignore the 
nearly unanimous sentiment of the Continent in that 


We were able to delay our strokes ; we 


war, solely because we held the command of the seas. 
The effect of a general perception of what Sea-power 
means is not easy to measure, but it must have been 
Mahan’s books were widely read, but their 
influence was conveyed through the newspapers and the 
It told in 
It made an adamantine opposition to any 


enormous. 


magazines to millions who did not read them. 
two ways. 
reduction of the navy and reinforced the demands for 
its increase. It also did more than anything else to 
weaken the agitation for compulsory service even among 
Our entry in 1904 into the Con- 
tinental system made a primd facie case for the 
strengthening of the Continental arm. But the teaching 
of Mahan was available to remind us how considerable 


ardent Imperialists. 


are the opportunities for attack, how immense the 
resources of resistance, of a Power which retains the un- 
challengeable command of the seas. 

Admiral Mahan had an immense influence among 
But we are inclined to think that his influ- 
ence on German thinking was even more fateful. He 


ourselves. 


gave us clear reasons for persevering in our traditional 
policy. He gave the Germans equally cogent reasons 
for seeking their future on the sea. One may doubt, 
indeed, whether Bernhardi and all his school had as 
much effect in deciding Germans to build a great navy 
as this American historian, who drew the lessons of the 
past primarily for the benefit of the English-speaking 
world. His books were quoted as classics by Count 
Reventlow and other leaders of the “ Flottenverein.”’ 
The significance of Mahan is chiefly that he swept away 
the comfortable maxim in which most of us were nursed, 
that a navy is only a weapon of defence. Its function 
in history has been, primarily, the acquisition of Empire. 
When modern Germany turned away, under the pressure 
of its growing industries and its teeming population, from 
the Bismarckian ideal of a purely Continental Empire 
to dreams of extra-European expansion, it found Mahan’s 
’ books ready for its use. How else could it hope to create 
an Empire comparable with ours, save by equipping itself 
with the arm which had served our turn? Mahan 
would it no It might, indeed, 
by a purely Continental victory over France, for 


allow illusions. 


example, acquire French colonies, but it would hold 
them only by the leave of the Power which commanded 
Nor was the case much better, if it thought 
not so much of predatory adventures at the expense of 
European Powers, but turned instead to the appropria- 


the seas. 
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tion of spheres of influence in China or Turkey. There, 
too, it met with the hard fact of our supremacy at sea. 
Wild extremists may have thought of an invasion of 
England. Sober men, like Prince von Biilow, used the 
argument from capture at sea. But the real motive 
which explains the rise of the modern German navy is 
the lesson derived from Mahan, that sea-power is essential 
to world-empire. That at bottom is the reason why our 
attempts at discussion invariably failed. We were 
rather apt, on our side, to disguise the real facts, when 
we used to argue as though the sole function of our navy 
The Germans knew better ; 
Mahan and history were their teachers. By our navy we 
They 


If we, on our side, had 


were to defend our shores. 


won our Empire, and by our navy we retain it. 
meant to emulate our success. 
been a little franker in our thinking, we might, perhaps, 
have carried rather further the policy of facilitating 
German expansion, which Lord Salisbury followed in the 
delimitation of Africa. 

There is much in the course of this war to confirm 
Mahan’s teaching about sea-power. It has again enabled 
us to wait in safety while we delay our final stroke. It 
has helped us in safety to throw our forces on the 
Continent, and in safety to bring up reinforcements from 
the ends of the earth. It has enabled us to inflict heavy 
losses on the enemy’s trade, while suffering only slightly 
ourselves. It has facilitated such blows at the outer 
regions of Turkey as the expedition to Basrah. It has, 
above all, given us the calm assurance that even if the 
early phases of the campaign in France had gone 
disastrously ill instead of surprisingly well, we could have 
prolonged our own resistance and accumulated new 
strength even if our Ally had been heavily beaten. It has 
sufficed, moreover, to assure these advantages not only to 
ourselves but also in some measure to France. We have, 
meanwhile, assailed the German colonies with compara- 
tive impunity. All this is as true as ever it was in 
Nelson’s day. But modern naval strategy has none the 
less suffered modifications for which Mahan’s historical 
studies had not prepared us. We have witnessed the 
development of an unsuspected power of the defensive at 
sea. The mine has made it possible to fortify the waters, 
and great invisible lines of obstacles stretch across the 
waves, fulfilling the same functions as the trenches of 
the Aisne on land. It seems to be impossible to bring 
an unwilling enemy to a general engagement. It is 
equally impossible to impose a formal blockade, though 
the extension of the doctrine of conditional contraband 
serves something of the same purpose in limiting the ser- 
vices which neutrals may bring to an enemy. The sub- 
marine has limited the activity of capital ships, nor is it 
easy to-day to imagine a successful landing on a coast 
provided with the modern defences. The power of a 
crushing offensive seems to have weakened, and the notion 
of deciding a war by a naval battle to have vanished. 
What remains is an enhanced power of slow pressure, and 
an ability to penalize commerce, which steam and wireless 
telegraphy have greatly reinforced. The seas may never 
again see the spectacle of a modern Trafalgar. But the 
basis of Mahan’s argument remains. Sea-power is still 
a condition of successful warfare on a world-wide theatre, 
and it is still the basis of world-empire. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FLANDERS. 


THE main battle in this war is still in the west, and has 
always been in the west. That is the conclusion which 
Sir John French’s despatch has pressed home to us this 
week, and backed, as it is, by detailed statistics, it 
corrects illusions which had been forming in all our 
minds. Why was it that public opinion, with all its 
expert guides at its head, made up its mind that the 
centre of gravity had moved some weeks ago to the east ? 
It was a perfectly reasonable delusion, and it is quite 
easy to account for it. In the first place, we had all set 
out with the belief that the Germans were fighting against 
the clock. They had elected to deal their main blow first 
of all in the west. Most of us supposed that they could 
count on about two months in which to complete it. 
After that, their problem would be to stand against the 
Russian “ avalanche,’’ or “ tide,’’ or “ steam-roller,’”’ in 
the east. The two months have lengthened out to four. 
It was surely time for the avalanche to descend. By the 
sheer force of expectation we most of us supposed that 
what we had looked for so long had at last begun to 
happen. We had heard so much of the enormous forces 
at the command of Russia that we naturally supposed 
that the Germans must be opposing them with something 
like equal numbers. It would, indeed, have been reason- 
able to suppose that the German forces in the east were 
superior numerically, for they had managed, first, to take 
and then to renew the offensive in Poland. The fighting 
in the west has ceased, moreover, for some weeks to be 
interesting in the spectacular sense. It is a war of 
trenches, and either side considers that it has scored a 
success when it has advanced at some point for a fraction 
of amile. In Poland, on the contrary, movements are 
measured in scores and hundreds of miles. One can trace 
the strategy even on an ordinary map. The eastern cam- 
paign is old-fashioned warfare, which one may visualize 
in terms of marches and pitched battles. Our delusion, 
in short, was eminently natural, but it was none the less 
adelusion. The plain fact is that of the Kaiser’s twenty- 
five first-line army corps, only four have yet been 
detached to meet the Russians. Including the reserves 
and the Landwehr (who compose most of the German 
forces in Poland), there cannot be more than 800,000 
Germans on the whole eastern front. There are over two 
millions in Flanders and France. 

The conclusions from these figures, even when we 
make allowance for the presence of the Austrians in the 
eastern field, are startling. In the first place, the German 
staff has done the French and British armies the compli- 
ment of sending nearly all its best troops against them. 
The German Western Army is made up to the extent of 
nearly one-half of first-line troops. The Eastern army 
is expected to win victories with only a fifth of its per- 
sonnel drawn from the active line. In the second place, 
it would seem to follow either that the numerical strength 
of Russia has been greatly exaggerated, or else that she 
is unable to make effective use of her superiority. On 
paper, the estimates of Russia’s available strength run 
from four to eight millions. We have even heard of a 
Russian “ intellectual” who sent a friend in England a 
letter the other day, in which he remarked that he had 
just been called up to form one of the Tsar's tenth 
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million. Certainly there ought to be available by now, in 
Poland, Galicia, and East Prussia, at least three million 
men. One million, or rather more, may be engaged 
against the Austrians. Why is it that the remaining two 
millions have failed to achieve a crushing success over 
800,000 Germans, mainly of the second and third lines? 
The chief reason is, we suppose, that the Russians are 
handicapped all the time, and will be handicapped 
to the end, by their execrable communications. 
The Germans, with their magnificent railway system 
behind them, can multiply themselves many times over. 
Their railways give them the same kind of advantage 
which the Boer mounted commandoes enjoyed in the 
South African War over our infantry. So far as we can 
judge from the news which reaches us, the Russians are 
fighting remarkably well, and have in particular a 
marked ascendancy when it comes to work at close 
quarters with the bayonet. They must be on an average 
a good ten years younger than the men they are opposing, 
and that should count for much. But the Germans enjoy 
all the time the superiority in mobility, and all the 
advantages that come of education and familiarity with 
the organized work of industry. This war has established 
two great facts which will be our bulwark against 
militarism in the future. In the first place we have 
learned (what, indeed, was clear from the Balkan wars) 
that efficiency in war is to-day a function, a consequence, 
of efficiency in peace. The French and the Germans (not 
to mention ourselves) have, like the Bulgarians, reaped 
the fruits of a high organization and a diffused educa- 
tion in time of peace. The Russians, in a less degree 
than the Turks, are handicapped by reason of their more 
primitive civilization. In the second place, it is proved 
that forty years of peace do not corrupt a nation’s 
courage. 

Sir John French’s despatch has corrected one error 
into which most of us had fallen. This terse soldierly 
chronicle also shows that the events of October and 
November were incomparably more interesting than the 
excessively reticent daily news had prepared us to sup- 
pose. The initiative lay all the while, as we have argued 
in these columns, with the Allies. We do not dispute 
that the Germans have been aiming at Calais. They 
think in terms of the offensive, and if the enemy tries to 
oppose his will to theirs, they reply, not by a merely 
negative opposition, but by setting a contrary object 
before themselves. That is good strategy, and it is also 
good handling of men. The German armies have fought 
better because the Kaiser told them to go to Calais than 
they would have fought if he had merely told them to 
prevent the English from reaching Ghent and Bruges. 
But the fact remains, and is at last clearly stated in an 
official document, that the Germans have been fighting 
in Flanders because we compelled them to fight there. 
The initiative was taken when Sir John French proposed 
to General Joffre the transference of the Expeditionary 
Corps from the Aisne to Flanders. His plan was to 
sweep round by a rapid march to Ghent and Bruges. 
The movement came near succeeding. But the Germans 
had the superiority in numbers, and they had also the 
shorter lines. They answered our turning move by a 
still wider turning move of their own by way of 
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the coast. Why exactly our bold aggressive 
failed is told in detail in _ this 
long and elaborate despatch. The marvel is that it 
failed only in the sense that we could not execute our 
whole plan. 


conception 


At every point our men were met by 
superior numbers. In spite of the numbers of the enemy, 
of his high courage and his reckless sacrifice of life, his 
counter-plan was checked, and there resulted the stale- 
mate which has characterized the last five weeks. The 
moral is, we think, that the decisive forward move is still 
to be expected rather in the west than in the east. It 
will come when Generals Joffre and French have some 
superiority, or even it may be, a bare equality of forces 
with which to attempt it. It will come either because our 
new army has arrived in sufficient force, or because the 
Russian pressure has at last begun to tell. 

This last factor of Russian pressure is more than ever 
difficult to estimate this week. The correspondents in 
Petrograd had taught us to expect a “ stupendous ” 
victory in Poland. It has not happened. As we read 
the news, the possibility of anything of the kind has gone. 
While we are suffering from the inevitable reaction from 
this exaggeration, we are met by German claims which 
suggest a totally different reading of these Polish opera- 
tions. The German statistics of prisoners, as Mr. Belloc 
has shown after a searching analysis, have so far been 
reasonably accurate. Are we to say, then, that their pro- 
fessed capture of 80,000 prisoners in Poland bears no 
relation to facts? We hear, on the one hand, that the 
German von Hindenburg has been made a Field Marshal, 
and, on the other, that the Russian General Rennenkampf 
has been relieved of his command. It requires some 
optimism to believe that the Germans have done badly 
in Poland, though it is clearly the case that they have 
achieved no real success. They have not been able to 
hold Lodz, and they are unlikely to get any nearer 
to Warsaw. They may even be driven back 
ere long to Thorn. It is also clear that they 
have not relieved the pressure on Cracow. In Cracow, 
as the Russian news assures us, a large Austrian army is 
now “locked up.’’ It may, however, succeed in detain- 
ing the Russians, whose resources for siege operations are 
evidently inadequate, if we may judge from the fact that 
Przemysl has now resisted them for nearly three months. 
It would, however, be unfair to judge the Russian form 
by the events of this third Polish invasion. It surprised 
them while the Polish railways (few and bad at the best) 
were rendered entirely unworkable by reason of the Ger- 
man devastation. They will soon be repaired, and when 
that is done, the Russian prospects ought to be appre- 
ciably better. We must dismiss from our thoughts for 
months to come any notion of a rapid Russian “ march 
to Berlin.’”’ But we may hope in a few weeks for such 
an improvement in Russia’s prospects as will achieve the 
more modest result of bringing about the withdrawal of 
a few army corps from the west. Then, at last, the 
Western advance may be resumed. 


A Zondon Biarp. 


I rink there is a pretty strong Liberal opinion here 
against the shooting of De Wet. It is backed by the 











man best able to judge the South African situation, and 
it presents itself in the light of the evil effect of military 
executions in the earlier history of Cape Colony and 
Dutch South Africa. 
martyrs, and the seed of revenge that springs up from 
their graves. 


Surely we have had enough of 


The issue necessarily rests in Botha’s 
hands, and everyone believes that he will take a wise 
view of the sentence that the court-martial is bound to 
pass. The fact that De Wet has blasted his name and 
fame by an act of treachery equally mean and futile, is 
surely an additional reason for the kind of clemency 
which stamps the merciful act with strength and its 
recipient with shame. 


I FIND a good deal of delicate exploration going on 
as to the relationships between the various Allies in the 
two great European combinations. The most pertinent 
inquiry would be an attempt to discover precisely what 
Germany and Austria are thinking of each other. The 
Austrian grievances have not been so trumpeted as those 
of Hungary, but in the main they are the same, the 
German insistence on the concentration of the main force 
of the Austro-German army on the defence of Poland. 
To-day the consequences of that characteristic strategy 
are apparent enough. Austria knows her weakness, and 
it would be natural for her to inquire of herself or even 
of Russia, as to the chances that a separate peace might 
offer her. Obviously, she cannot think only of the 
foreign foe. She has her own racial problems to consider. 
They have had much to do with her ill-success in the 
field. 


Ir the Lords reassemble for business in January, I 
think we may take it that the Commons will meet at the 
same time, in which event a small success in leadership 
would have to be scored to Lord Curzon. Whether such a 
success would be popular in either House is another 
matter. Everyone assents to the principle that Parlia- 
ment should be more or less constantly in Session in time 
of war—exercising, as they say of the fleet, an invisible 
pressure throughout its appropriate sphere of action— 
yet, in practice, the ordinary member is content to be 
ruled in such matters by the convenience of the two Front 
Benches. In this case, Lord Curzon seems to have acted 
independently of the Opposition leaders in the Commons 
—a bold and cool stroke for a locum tenens, and one from 
which interesting auguries might be drawn for the future 
of the Tory leadership in the Lords, should the present 
arrangement become permanent. 


THE reading of the “ programme of legal measures 
concerning Finland ’’ has been a painful exercise for 
English progressives. The programme is not in form a 
ukase, for it must pass the Duma, and it is a question for 
the future, not of its immediate application. But it bears 
the Tsar’s signature, and that, I fancy, gives it virtual 
authorization to go through: Practically, it completes 
the Russification of Finland. Article 8 assigns to the 
Governor-General the power to put the whole country 
under “ exceptional law,’’ while Article 11 abolishes all 
Finnish control of education. Nothing of consequence is 
reserved. The programme has been criticized by the 
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Russian Liberal press, including the “ Retch’’ and the 


> 


‘“Russki Viedomosti,’’ and, of course, supported by the 
reactionary papers, which (notd bene) are curiously pro- 
German in tone. So far as it is a move in the 
party conflict which followed the “ Risorgimento ” of the 
early days of the war, it represents, I suppose, a recurring 
incident in Russian politics. Nevertheless, it is being 


watched with great anxiety here. 


I suppose most of us imagine that our troops in 
France and Flanders are getting the private comforts 
that have been showered on them. I wish I could think 
this were the case. The direct army supply service has 
But I am told that there is almost a 
deadlock in the transport of gifts from the soldiers’ 
families and friends, and that a huge mass of them are 


locked up in the eight French depéts to which they have 
been consigned. 


been splendid. 


Now and then a consignment gets for- 
warded ; but there is nothing like a general clearance. 
Some public men have undertaken that if the British 
Post Office will furnish them with a score or so of sorters, 
and if the French Government will set up a modest 
scheme of transport to the front, they will arrange to 
clear every one of the depéts before Christmas. That 
is a fair offer. One hopes the Government will make 
itself responsible for this act of consideration. 


I conress some sympathy—and I suspect that of 
thousands of Englishmen—with the article in the 
“Morning Post,’’ which asks why a naval “mishap ”’ 
(it is more) has for weeks been kept 
from a world which knew all about it. It has, 
I suppose, been the subject of daily 
conversation clubs and thousands 
The story was cabled in detail 
to America by the Associated Press, and published 
in 900 newspapers. 


nothing 


chief 
in hundreds of 
of private circles. 


T have seen a full-page picture of 
it in a famous New York journal. The tale went back 
to Germany, and the “Kélnische Zeitung’’ makes 
sarcastic and not unnatural comment on the character 
of a nation of whose nerves the Government takes such a 
low estimate. Long ago, the reason first given for with- 
holding the news—which does not, of course, disturb the 
balance of naval power—disappeared. Why, then, does 
the Censor still lock up a secret that has been shouted all 
the world over? 


Examine, therefore, the enervating effect of this kind 
of Censorship : (1) It stops news so long that when the in- 
evitable disclosure is made, the public are bound to think 
that other and more serious things have been withheld 
from them ; (2) it shuts off knowledge of the conduct of 
regiments either altogether or long after their position 
and actions must have been known to the enemy ; (3) it 
censures French reports, which, of course, were open to 
German eyes; (4) it cripples the work of the American 
press here, only to make it quite certain that its reports 
will go out unchecked from neutral ports ; (5) it erases (to 
my knowledge) innocent and laudable criticism of defects 
in military organization ; and thus (6) it has created an 
over-timid and reserved press. 


A WAYFARER. 











“THE DREAD OF RESPONSIBILITY.” 


THERE are several sorts of persons who have never felt 
Burke’s difficulty about “ drawing an indictment against 
a whole people.’’ Vivacious literary men have often 
found that a rapid scamper through so vast a country as 
the United States, Russia, or China, enabled them to 
lay their fingers confidently upon the salient defects of 
its civilization. The larger and more varied the scenes, 
the easier is this work of superficial generalization. 
Other persons can even dispense with this process of 
travel, and on the strength of the perusal of a single 
book, which they feel themselves qualified to pronounce 
‘“‘typical,’’ are able to expose ‘‘the mind” of a 
nation. More serious, of course, is the home-made 
indictment. This sometimes proceeds from a perverse 
spirit of censoriousness hardly distinguishable from 
anti-patriotism. But sometimes it marks a deep 
and genuine concern for certain discernible defects 
of character, the peril of which to a highly sensi- 
tive and patriotic nature becomes an obsession. Tho 
country in which this last type of criticism is most 
prevalent is France. Within recent years a whole school 
of thinkers and writers have devoted themselves to expos- 
ing the lack of initiative and enterprise, the sloth and 
lack of will-power, in their fellow-countrymen. In this 
labor of correction no man has achieved more prominence 
than M. Emile Faguet, a member of the French 
Academy, and the author of several works of high 
literary and philosophic quality. 

The title of his latest work, ‘‘The Dread of 
Responsibility,” translated by Mrs. Putnam (G. P. 
Putnam & Sons), contains the core of his criticism. 
The French bourgeois (though the charge is of 
more general application) refuses to take risk and 
responsibility. He refuses to have more than one or 
two children, because he is not sure of supporting them 
and obtaining for them a safe career. The result is not 
merely a virtual stoppage of the growth of the French 
population, but a progressive displacement within the 
population of French by Jewish and other foreign stocks. 
Nor will the Frenchman take any trouble with the train- 
ing of the children he has. The boy he neglects, tho 
girl he leaves to her ignorant and timid mother, whose 
chief concern is to conceal from her as long as possible 
certain important “ facts of life.’’ This lack of family 
courage implies corresponding business and civic defects. 
As business man and as investor, the Frenchman is too 
conservative. He always plays for safety. Whenever 
he can he seeks for himself and for his son an office, 
however unimportant, under Government, which will 
afford security, certainty of income, and respectability of 
social position. 

The growth of State Socialism and the multi- 
plication of minor offices are, M. Faguet holds, 
largely the response of Government to this craving for 
safety on the part of the bourgeoisie. Professions and 
businesses involving risk and responsibility are little 
sought after, for personal achievement is little valued as 
compared with ease and security. Socialism he sees 
advancing, not out of any theoretical acceptance of its 
principles, but because the Frenchman who works, for 
instance, on a railway, says to himself, “If the Govern- 
ment run the road, I should work less, have less respon- 
sibility, and get promoted by politics.” Observe that 
there is no suggestion that Government posts will be more 
lucrative. M. Faguet, far from accusing his countrymen 
of greed for money, insists that “an easy time’’ is the 
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predominant factor. But the sloth thus imported, when 
driven to final analysis, is not so much dread of physical 
or intellectual work as the desire to shirk moral] respon- 
sibility. The charge he drives home by a closer investi- 
gation of the official life, the life of politics and public 
service. The whole French system of Government, as he 
sees it, is an elaborate device for evaporating personal 
responsibility. The first half of the book is devoted to 
illustrating this thesis in the realm of Law and Justice. 
In the increasing number of cases where “ politics ’’ enter, 
a French court owns no responsibility for its judgment, 
but looks to the Government for direction. Where no 
definitely political issue is involved, the judge or 
magistrate still exercises no discretion of hisown. Either 
he is a mechanical register of the law as expounded in the 
code, or else he is subject to the interested pressure of 
politicians who are in a position to influence favorably 
or unfavorably his career in the judicial service. M. 
Faguet quotes, in support of his charge, a remarkable 
utterance of M. Raymond Poincaré :— 

“Politics has invented a thousand ways of stepping 
into the hall of justice, and a long while ago justice, 
either seduced or discouraged, gave up resistance. Are 
not the Chambers the real depositories of public power, 
and the sovereign dispensers of advancement? If the 
judge does not succeed in freeing himself from Parlia- 
mentary tutelage, there will soon be an end of the 
authority of justice.” 

The interference of members of the Executive and of the 
Legislative Government with the administfation of justice 
destroys all real responsibility in the judges. But the 
jury system might furnish a moral buttress, if the same 
passion for avoiding responsibility were not widespread 
among the people. M. Faguet paints a terrible picture 
of the rapid increase of criminality in recent years, and 
attributes it to the diminishing risks of punishment in 
the criminal career. The jury acquit, or find 
extenuating circumstances, in order not to commit them- 
selves to the performance of a disagreeable duty :— 

“You see them all eagerly running away from 
responsibility. By a code relatively simple and 
coherent, we discharge the magistrates from the 
responsibility which was the result of their being obliged 
to interpret the law, and to judge a little in equity. 
They are happy. We discharge them from judging the 
criminal by handing him over to the jury, a change 
agreeable to the judges, and advantageous to the 
criminal. So that criminals and judges are pleased. 
But the jury itself, though irresponsible by its invisi- 
bility and nullity, is not at all satisfied with the 
remainder of responsibility granted to it, and hands it 
over to the Government in turn by the recommendation 
to mercy.”’ 

Now ‘‘ the Government ”’ clothes itself with imper- 
sonality. The President, formally endowed with 
important rights, refuses to exercise them, and they lapse 
into disuse. The real governing body is Parliament, but 
that again is but ‘‘ a crowd ”’ of senators and deputies, 
confusing the legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
which it exercises, so that ‘‘ France feels itself governed, 
administered, judged, by a power occult and intangible.” 

Finally, our censor tracks down the vice of 
irresponsibility to the realm of thought itself. The 
Frenchman has not the courage to think for himself, but 
is content to share the head-mind. Such a book is not 
really intended for foreigners. For, taken as a repre- 
sentative picture of French life and politics, it is evidently 
false. It is quite obviously untrue that the French as 
a nation are destitute of initiative, courage, and 
individual personality. Their actual recent achievements 
in the arts and sciences, the learned professions, and 
particularly in political thinking, are a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the charge. No doubt the active risk-taking 
minds form a small minority. But so they do every- 





where. Moreover, a good deal of M. Faguet’s accusa- 
tion is levelled against civilization itself. For society 
in its various forms and activities largely exists in order 
to protect individuals against risks and responsibilities, 
and to substitute collective for individual responsibility. 
No doubt this process may induce a certain flabbiness 
and sloth of will, a certain addiction to routine in the 
ordinary citizen. M. Faguet sees liberty and personality 
sacrificed to what is to him a contemptible desire for 
equality. From all this promiscuous and irritable 
criticism there emerges a proposal for political reform. 
French democracy, as he presents it, is destitute of any 
central will or central intelligence. ‘‘ It must produce 
from its bosom—individuals, who can will,’’ and who will 
accept responsibility. But these strong individuals can 
only proceed from “‘ aristocracies,’’ and democracy must 
make provision for these ‘‘ aristocracies.’’ By ‘* aristo- 
cracies’’ it seems that M. Faguet means all collective 
bodies with a real organic life and purpose of their own, 
such as the university, the army, the church, the trade 
society. These furnish the ‘‘ aristocratic elements,’’ out 
of which responsibility should be restored to government. 
He would, therefore, establish an upper chamber, repre- 
sentative of these elements, as the sole organ of legisla- 
tion, reserving for the lower chamber, elected by the 
masses, merely a legislative veto. The sketch is too slight 
and too vague to deserve more than a passing recognition 
of the way in which the Syndicalist idea can be seized 
and adapted to the purposes of Conservatism. For, 
through all this high moral talk about fear of 
responsibility, weakening of personal character and the 


like, in which this school of intellectuals indulges, one- 


reads fear of the people. This is the real significance 
of the attack upon equality, and of the false antinomy 
between equality and liberty in which M. Faguet 
indulges. So far as his criticism of the French bourgeois 
life and character is valid, it is almost equally applicable 
to the bourgeois of other nations, and it relates to the 
ideals of comfort and respectability which everywhere 
derive from the economic status of the ‘‘ enterprising ”’ 
and professional classes. 





THE LACK OF GREATNESS. 


Man’s inclination to belaud the past is an ancient theme 
among philosophers of the commonplace. Whether it is 
accompanied by greater pleasure or pain, and whether 
this fond illusion of time originates in a sweet forgetful- 
ness or in mere ignorance and the absence of haggard 
fears, they may dispute. But that the years in their 
passage cast a radiance behind them instead of before, 
remains a true observation, though true to satiety. Even 
a philosopher will speak of his happy childhood, though 
as a child he was exposed to griefs that appeared endless, 
to vague apprehensions, and much physical ill-treatment, 
which he now escapes. Or he will speak of his romantic 
youth, forgetting that, in youth, shyness struck him 
dumb, melancholy marked him, and the search for a 
competency occupied all his days. If the philosopher, 
then, can thus be deluded by memory’s selection of stores 
for her transfiguring treasure-house, how much greater 
the unphilosophic man’s delusion when he gapes back 
upon the past with reverential envy, and wishes himself 
born in any age but this! Those were the days for his 
felicity! There dwelt the souls that are wanting to his 
own! 

This illusion of time must be taken into account 
before we make light of contemporary advantages, and 
leave so heavy a balance in favor of a past idealized. 
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The North Sea fishermen, when still they trawled for 
plaice and haddock rather than for mines, cheered their 
weather-beaten lives with a chorus beginning, ‘‘ Count 
your blessings, count your blessings, One by one, 
one by one! You'd be surprised what things the Lord 
has done!’’ And if we could but emulate their piety, 
we also might be conscious of a similar surprise, even 
when counting one by one our blessings in the form, for 
instance, of distinguished men. 

Certainly, we have distinguished men. We 
look round us, and at a glance perceive how 
numerous are our blessings in this kind. Both Houses 
of Parliament are full, and their occupants are, 
necessarily, men of inherited or selected distinction. The 
Royal Society is full, and so, we have reason to believe, 
is the Royal Academy. We have an Academy of 
Literature also. No one could deny distinction to its 
long list of members ; and, even apart from them, we are 
blest with writers who, before the war, enriched us with 
novels at an average rate of five or six a day. We have 
journalists of varied capacities, for the most part dis- 
tinguished enough to live. Our musicians are venturing 
cut under English names, and the Alien Enemy Act is 
rapidly increasing their numbers. It is true that our 
actors and actresses stand starving now, but the extent 
of their distress only proves the wealth of our dramatic 
talent. Why count our blessings further? Let us turn 
for assistance to a ready reckoner, and merely regard 
the exterior of the volumes called ‘‘ Who’s Who.’’ 
Observe how, like the Lord Mayor’s coachmen, they grow 
in bulk from year to year, and yet it is only on distinction 
that they fatten. 

Why, then, are we sometimes tempted to complain 
and look with envy on some departed age? Is it that 
our blessings, like manna from heaven, lie almost too 
thick upon the ground? Is it that we cannot see the 
wood for the trees? We are inclined to think that this 
must be the reason, at all events in part. As Mr. Shaw 
has observed in his excellent “‘ Handbook for Revolu- 
tionists,’’ in heaven an Angel is nobody in particular. 
The Angels there are, as we say, too thick upon the 
ground, or in the air; and, similarly, in regard to our 
novelists, for instance, we could mention many a one 
who seems nobody in particular now, but would have 
won such distinction in the reign of Anne as to be 
included in all our text-books of English literature. The 
level of greatness seems so high among us that hardly 
any distinction can emerge, just as, at the Deluge, its 
eighteen-thousand feet profited the Caucasus nothing, 
and even Ararat only showed a tip. Such reflections 
afford a satisfactory consolation for all, except for those 
unfortunates who feel they also might be prominent, were 
they not submerged in the surrounding flood of genius. 

And yet—and yet—when we look back upon the 
century behind us, we perceive instances of a certain 
quality for which we might now search all Europe in 
vain. Take the case of statesmen, as being perhaps the 
least invidious ; for statesmen, being entirely devoted to 
the public good of vast communities, are by their office 
raised above the pettiness of personal vanity. Unless 
the present war (to quote the necessary Mr. Shaw again) 
becomes a permanent institution like the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s, the course of years must 
bring a time when the representatives of European 
Powers will meet to confer upon the restoration of peace. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Palace of Peace at the Hague will then 
again be swept and garnished, and, like the man who 
was possessed by a devil but shook it off, the plenipoten- 
tiaries will enter in, escaping, as we all pray, that poor 
creature’s subsequent relapse. To what statesman can 





we look to dominate by his wisdom and fine personality 
that Congress, upon whose decisions the very existence 
of European mankind as a civilized or even endurable 
genus of mammal will depend? 

We cast our eyes over our own country and round 
the leading nations of the world in vain. It is true that 
opportunity often makes the man, and, but for the 
Revolution, Napoleon himself might be forgotten even 
in Corsica, where alone the records of his family quarrels 
could be uneartked. But still it takes some time even 
for a Napoleon to spring to the height of opportunity, 
and if, by God’s grace, a real Peace Congress were 
assembled at the Hague next summer, to whom could we 
and Europe turn with confidence? We will not discuss 
the merits and gifts of the two or three statesmen whom 
we might send, if only they could learn French in forty 
lessons. A combination of the gifts of Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George would 
undoubtedly be an able one. On the Continent 
we see Poincaré, Sazonoff, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
a few other people of undoubted distinction. In 
the neutral world, besides President Wilson. we can 
think only of Venezelos who would even count. Such 
statesmen and diplomatists are all very well. We 
recognize them as politicians of considerable power. But 
should we find among them a man of Pitt’s dominating 
genius ? 

Speaking in the Reichstag once, Bismarck told the 
Deputies how, one night during the Berlin Congress, 
Disraeli (“ who is dead now, I am sorry to say,” the Chan- 
cellor added in parenthesis) came to his bedside to discuss 
some subject difficult of settlement, and they solved it 
between them. Whatever we may think of Bismarckian 
methods, we can at present discern no one of his great 
personality, and small trace of the wisdom which refused 
to deprive Austria of territory in 1866, would have 
refused to deprive France of territory but for extreme 
military pressure in 1871, and might have secured the 
Berlin Treaty from violation up to now, had his term 
of power lasted. In Disraeli also, whatever we may 
think of his policy, we recognize a different type of genius 
from Bismarck’s, it is true, but the same incalculable 
force of dominating personality. It is that force for 
which we now search Europe in vain. Or, if we find a 
trace of it at all, we find it, unfortunately, in our greatest 
enemy, just as a century ago we found its fullest incarna- 
tion in Napoleon. But, though no one would deny the 
Kaiser’s remarkable personality, his double heritage from 
the highly cultivated and peace-loving spirit of his 
parents on the one side, and from ancestral place and 
tradition on the other, has resulted in so uncertain and 
unhappily interwoven a mixture that one doubts whether 
even a victorious Germany herself would regard his 
presidency at the final Peace Congress with unquestioning 
exultation. 

‘‘ Voila un homme!”’ said Napoleon after seeing 
Goethe, at once recognizing the indescribable secret, for 
the gods are known to each other. ‘‘ It is time I ceased 
to fill the world,’’ cried Victor Hugo in old age, and we 
know that even so proud a boast was justified. Among 
our own poets, we feel the same greatness of personality 
in Byron; among our prose writers in Carlyle, and per- 
haps in Newman ; among our men of science, in Darwin ; 
and in Gladstone among the statesmen we have not 
mentioned. Tolstoy possessed it in a high degree, 
Meredith and, perhaps, Dickens in less. Here are 
examples enough, and of most varied natures. But what 
is the common factor of which we are conscious in such 
diversity ? 

We have already called it incalculable and 
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indescribable, and, indeed, it seems to baffle analysis, 
though we know it when we see it, as we know 
the camel. It appears to imply the possession of powers 
greater than the man’s mere deeds or productions or 
other achievements have revealed. Such powers, we feel, 
could at need be turned in almost any direction with 
effect, and at any moment make their possessor, to use 
the old Greek phrase, “ greater than himself.’’ They are 
sometimes accompanied by an _ inexplicable - facility, 
assured of its course as the stars; sometimes by the 
exuberance of a tropical productiveness. But no wit or 
cleverness or artistic skill or official industry can deceive 
us for a moment into believing their presence where they 
do not exist. They are more elemental in nature, and 
spring from a lower depth—a mysterious depth, which, 
in the end, we can only call personality. They accom- 
pany the personality which, for good or evil, men are 
drawn to idealize and glorify, as though recognizing in it 
some attribute of an inexhaustible and unlimited great- 
ness beyond the barriers of the world. Cesar was con- 
scious of such an attribute in himself when, at the gate 
of Rome’s treasury, he said to the Tribune, “ Stand aside, 
young man; deeds are easier for me than words.” The 
hired assassin was conscious of it in another when, at the 
sight of his victim, he cried, “I can’t kill Caius Marius! ’”’ 
And yet Marius, never a particularly ingratiating 
character, was then an old and helpless fugitive, just 
dragged from a swamp and caked all over with mud. 
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THE DYNASTS IN LITTLE, 


‘*The Dynasts”: An Epic Drama. By Thomas Hardy. 
Produced at the Kingsway Theatre. 
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No one knows better than Mr. Granville Barker that 
‘The Dynasts,’’ as presented at the Kingsway Theatre, 
is a widely different thing from the great chronicle-play 
fashioned by Thomas Hardy. Its author had in view 
a vaster plan than to illustrate the cock-pit battling of 
Napoleon and England. The stage he chose was nothing 
smaller than the whole field of the Napoleonic wars. 
Nor did he allow its figures—and they were of the most 
extraordinary variety, salience, and power of appealing 
to the imagination or the ironic fancy of men—to stand 
alone. Behind them he grouped a supernatural chorus. 
This was interpretative, like the Greek chorus, and it 
illustrated the Aischylean idea of man as an automatic 
instrument in the hands of the Universal Will. But 
the “ Intelligences ’’ it introduced were not mere Michaels 
and Lucifers “on the pounce” for the soul of 
mankind. Mr. Hardy’s idea was more modern than 
this. He tried to typify the Spirit of Man, hovering 
over the struggle, now in sympathetic lament, now as 
its unimpassioned recorder, and again as the ironic 
witness of ambition, folly, cruelty, light-mindedness, 
and their warning and avenging destinies. These Spirits 
of the Pities and Ironies, of the Mind and Heart of the 
Earth, broaden and melt into an invocation of the Supreme 
Reality of which they are the changeful image, and 
finally into the expression of a trembling hope that 


“It ’’ may, in its final and uncomprehended purpose, be 
benign—that 


“The Rages 
Of the Ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts 
that were, 
ar 6a the Will informing, till It fashions all things 
air. 





It is these two aspects of Mr. Hardy’s drama—its 
immense range (greater than that of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War 
and Peace’’), and its spiritual complexities—which give 
it a poignant application to the hour. They also unfit 
it for stage representation. Mr. Hardy thought of 
‘‘The Dynasts’’ as matter for ‘‘ mental performance ”’ 
—as indeed is all great dramatic work—or if any part of 
it were ever transferred to the stage, for a ‘‘ dreamy ’”’ 
poetic rendering, with ‘‘ gauzes or screens’’ to shut off 
the actual human happenings from their aerial critics and 
attendants. Mr. Barker has found all these methods 
impracticable. He has reduced the drama to the 
measure of the English intervention and its most striking 
episodes—Trafalgar, The Peninsula, Waterloo—and he 
has cut away its supernatural accompaniment. 
He gives you instead a series of cameos—not 
the spacious firmament, but some of the stars 
in it, cut, like Romeo, into little pieces. The chorus he 
limits to two statuesque figures, speaking in unison, 
from arched niches at the advanced wings of the 
stage. Necessarily, therefore, the entire suggestion of a 
world-spirit in travail disappears, and with it the meta- 
physical conception of the mourning or sceptical Intelli- 
gence of man, examining and appraising the wild deeds 
of his Will. Not less conspicuous is the loss of the full 
meaning of Mr. Hardy’s title. To realize ‘“ The 
Dynasts ”’ we ought to see the entire brilliant-bedraggled 
company of men and women who made millions dance to 
their measure; and to miss the by-play of Berlin and 
Vienna, and above all the dazzling figure of 
Alexander, is to omit the larger dramatic contrasts of 
the story. 

Happily, there remains something in the inci- 
dental matter of “ The Dynasts’’ to repay the artful 
selector. Mr. Hardy is a great rustic; his true 
ironic comment on life comes through the mouth of 
his Wessex peasants. Sly, coarse, kind, human, 
they soften and harmonize everything—even war. 
“The Dynasts ”’ is full of their wit, set with a humorous 
grimness, from the woman who thinks that “ Boney ” 
would give up his taste for eating babies if he had 
had the “washing of, ’em,’’ to the humorist who 
applauds the sailors of the ‘‘ Victory ’’ for drinking dry 
the rum in which Nelson’s body was ‘‘ peckled.”’ 
They neither love war nor dread it greatly, 
treating it rather as a freak of their betters. Mr. Barker 
has taken largely from these wayside conversations, and 
all of them are good. The most terrible of, all—the 
picture of the drunken deserter from Moore’s army in 
a Spanish hovel, with his dead “ doxy ’’ in his arms—is 
a study in ‘‘ frightfulness’’ such as only genius knows 
how to render. -No reporting can give such effects of 
war; but they bring it nearer to us than reams of 
“‘ special correspondence.”’ 

The greater figuresare more difficult to realize, for Mr. 
Hardy his had to weave into his dramatic scheme the too 
familiar tags of historic speech—Nelson’s sentimentality 
(How one longed for the dying Admiral to get to his ‘‘ Kiss 
me, Hardy,’ and have done with it!), Wellington’s oaths 
and hard-hearted curtness, and Napoleon’s tantrums. 
All these things are better described (as Tolstoy describes 
them) than merely versified for the stage, for Hardy’s 
lines are apt to stump and halt, like an old soldier 
after the wars, lacking the famous Shaksperean march ; 
while the ground he covers is so vast, and the pace at 
which he traverses it so tremendous, that elaborate 
characterization becomes impossible. But his figures 
stand out and yield a true dramatic illusion. 
Unfortunately most of them have to be omitted. Mr. 
Hardy’s George IV. is magnificent; never was that 
empty ruffler better drawn. Excellent, too, is his 
Marie Louise, though Mr. Hardy might have found 
a more plastic medium for her in prose than in verse ; 
and now and then the vast procession of monarchs, 
soldiers, statesmen, fribbles, spies, and lookers-on sweeps 
along with singular unity and grandeur of movement. 
The European stage to-day looks singularly poor and 
empty in comparison. Even the commonplace actors in 
the Napoleonic drama seem interesting at this distance 
from their surroundings. The reason may be that the 
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entire drama suggests a hunt for the capture of the 
dangerous genius who broke loose from man’s average 
environment. Francis, Metternich, George III., had no 
touch of greatness. But they were important factors in 
the scheme of Napoleon’s downfall. None of them appear 
in the Kingsway version. 

On the whole, the acting was good. Mr. Ainley’s 
fine voice and stately manner gave the proper emphasis 
to the reading of the prose connecting narrative. The 
poetic form is harder to render. The English actor will 
not stress blank verse correctly ; and as Mr. Hardy’s lines 
now and then remind one of Mr. Shaw’s Shaksperean 
parodies in ‘‘ The Admirable Bashville,’’ his task was 
made none the easier. You cannot make much of the 
art of Jeclaiming such lines as these of Nelson’s— 

“ Bid still the firemen bring more bucketfuls, 
And dash the water into each new hole 
Our guns have gouged in the ‘ Redoubtable,’ 
Or we shall all be set ablaze together.” 

However, Mr. Barker’s method has the merit of 
giving sharp outline to the military protagonists, as well 
as a series of photographic sketches of their faces and 
personalities. The great difficulty was with Napoleon. 
Mr. Hardy makes him the great common man he was, 
closer, consciously and unconsciously, to the ‘‘ Immanent 
Will ”’ than any of his contemporaries, and driving with 
a single mind against a failing or a shaken world-purpose. 
It was this earthiness, this imaginative understanding of 
all but the finest elements in the play of human nature 
with which he had to deal, which yielded him his brief 
supremacy in politics and war. But no close student of 
Napoleon can make him other than a grand vulgarian. 
This was evidently the man whom Mr. Valentine had in his 
mind, and whom he shaped with much skill to the familiar 
Napoleonic touches of manner and deportment. Beyond 
this he could hardly go. Sketch-work is not drama. The 
Napoleonic wars were not mere pools and lakes of time ; 
what Mr. Hardy tried to catch were the noises and scents 
of the stream of life as it scoured along on its way to a 
cataract. Now it has reached another. 


H. W. M. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Those Russians who believe that Russia is on the 
of liberal reforms do not base their belief on the 
illusion that the Russian Government has already given up 
its reactionary policy. But they do see quite clearly that a 
new liberal spirit has come into the political life of Russia, 
although the old spirit is still very much alive. As if to 
prove the existence of this old spirit, the programme of 
legislative measures for Finland has just been published. 
This programme is the result of many years’ work of an 
official sub-committee composed of high officials and without 
any representative character. It may be remembered that 
in 1910 the Conservative Third Duma passed a law which 
was at the time summed up by the notorious reactionary, 
M. Pourishkevitch, as “Finis Finlandie.” That law con- 
tained only some general principles concerning the Imperial 
and Finnish legislation. These are now more fully developed 
in the form of severai formulated Bills. But in no case can 
this programme be considered as a final one. It has yet to 
be submitted to the special Finnish Committee, and then 
it will be, in due course, laid before the Duma, without whose 
sanction it cannot become law. 

The present Duma is, of course, far from being a radical 
one; yet in spite of the mutilated electoral law and the 
strenuous efforts of the Russian Government during the last 
elections to obtain a packed Duma, it still reflects the 
changed attitude of the Russian people, and has already on 
several occasions voted against the Government. The war 
will, without any doubt, strengthen its progressive tendencies, 
and increase the authority of national representation. 
Personally, I doubt very strongly that this Duma will ever 
agree to pass the Bills set out in the Finnish programme. 
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The Russian Liberal newspapers, while noting the 
reactionary character of the programme, point out that it is 
entirely out of date and at variance with the present 
political circumstances, and that it “belongs more to the 
past than to the future.’’ In their opinion the publication 
of the programme is purely academic, and does not necessarily 
imply that the Government will soon endeavor to pass it 
into law.—Yours, &c., 

B. LEBEDEFF. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your last issue you say you hope it is untrue 
that an Imperial ukase, completing the Russification of 
Finland, has been promulgated at Petrograd. The full text 
of it has been published in the Helsingfors press, and reached 
Stockholm on November 18th. 

For a fortnight the Russian censor has been able to 
prevent this coming to the knowledge of the British Press, 
or, if telegrams or letters about it—from neutral countries— 
have reached London, they have been stopped by the British 
censor. Russia has chosen the moment when her Allies dare 
not criticize her actions—because greater interests are at 
stake. 

The Russian press—societies, clubs, and public meetings 
—laws are extended to Finland, all officials are to be remov- 
able by Russian authorities, all schools and the Helsingfors 
University to be placed under the Petrograd Ministry of 
Education, preference for Russian goods to be given on the 
Finnish market—this will mean a loss to England—in short, 
a reorganization from top to bottom of all departments of 
public life and administration on Russian lines.—Yours, &c., 


JON STEFANSSON. 
(Lecturer in Icelandic, King’s College, Strand.) 
November 30th, 1914. 


P.S.—I fervently hope that the nationalist and 
military reaction will not ride into power on_ the 
crest of the wave of the splendid national uprising 
of the Russian people. No doubt the Finnish press 


errs in applying the term “ukase” to the carefully drafted 
measures for the Russification of Finland proposed by the 
Russo-Finnish Committee and sanctioned by the Tsar, but 
they seem to think that their adoption en bloc when laid by 
his Ministers before the present Duma is a foregone con- 
clusion, a mere matter of form. In the history of Russia 
Liberalism lifts its head after defeat in war—e.g., after the 
Crimean War and after the Japanese War—while reaction 
follows in the footsteps of victory. Is it likely that a Russia, 
flushed with victory over her rivals on the Continent of 
Europe, will give more heed to English remonstrances con- 
cerning Finland than she did in the years when she was 
eager for the entente with England? Let us hope that the 
noble and generous Russian people, in their hour of triumph, 
will not permit the consummation of a crime against one of 
the little nations on whose behalf they are fighting.—J. 8S. 


“THE PROPOSAL TO TAX WAGES.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Pray allow me to disagree with your article, so 
far as it does not consist of admissions, under the above title. 
I might argue that many incomes between £100 and £160 a 
year are not wages, or even salaries. They may be entirely 
unearned, and one can conceive a comfortable house, owned 
by four maiden ladies, with an aggregate income of over £600 
a year, from which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
get no contribution at all except the tea, sugar, and inhabited 
house duties. Yet if a married couple lived there with the 
same income, their income-tax would come to no less than 
£71 5s., though they might have several children to educate. 

In a civilized State taxes are, in the main, payments for 
services rendered, just like rates; and there is no more 
reason why the working man should be relieved of this pay- 
ment than of his water rate, gas bill, or doctor’s bill. Only, 


| as in the case of the water rate and the doctor, his payment 


should depend more upon his income than upon the precise 
cost of the services. 
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The proposal to exempt wages from taxation is really 
part of the old Tory theory that the working classes must be 
treated as children. I prefer to treat them as citizens, with 
the rights and duties of citizens. 

The choice put before Mr. Lloyd George was a simple 
one. (1) Lower the point of total exemption from income- 
tax ; or (2) put 3d. on tea and 14d. a quart on beer. He chose 
the second, admitting frankly that the consumer would have 
to pay 2d. per quart. With the Chairman of the Labor 

arty I prefer No. 1.—Yours, &c., 
J. E. ALLEN. 

1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

December 2nd, 1914. 


SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Instead of sinecure pensions it might be practicable 
to make it compulsory for the Government to provide work 
as an alternative at a reasonable minimum wage, with fair 
hours of employment. I refer, of course, to widows without 
family.—Yours, &c., 

A. J. Marriort. 
249, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill. 
December 2nd, 1914. 


P.S.—If work could not be provided, or during unem- 
ployment, I think 15s. weekly would be a reasonable pension. 


“INTELLECTUAL TOLERANCE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I should like to put in a word of support for the 
plea of Mr. Don Hunt, of Toronto, for “ intellectual 
tolerance’’ towards the enemy. Certainly the means at 
present afforded us of knowing and understanding the 
German mind are faulty. The extracts from the German 
press are selected rather with the idea to make a column of 
light and amusing copy than to present the psychology of 
the German people. Tit-bits are chosen apparently for two 
reasons: the one that they reveal the Germans to be wildly, 
fantastically boastful; the other, wavering, chastened, dis- 
illusioned. As to the general trend-of the educated German 
mind, we have no clue other than our own surmises, and, 
for what they are worth, may I give mine as one who is 
fairly well acquainted with Germany and the Germans, and 
disinclined to believe that the nation which provided me, 
in the masters of music, with the one abiding joy of life, can 
be wholly vile? 

I suggest, sir, that the average German is as desirous 
that his country should come out on top as is the average 
Britisher that ours should: also, that, while Germany 
is at war with us, he makes it his business to hate us with 
all the necessary fervor, and to believe of us most that is 
reasonably bad. But I suggest that the average German, 
like the average Britisher, has his “hours off” from 
enemy-hating, and that in those hours he thinks of the 
England that gave him his Shakespeare, much as I, in my 
“off hours,’’ remember the Germany that gave me Wagner. 
The average German remembers, perhaps, his visit to 
Stratford-on-Avon as I remember mine to Bayreuth or 
Munich; recalls his night on the spree in London as I one 
similar night in Berlin; recalls conversations on esthetics 
with Englishmen as I recall many with Germans. 

The average German knows in his inner consciousness 
that intellectually there is greater affinity between the 
English and the German than between any other two 
European nations. Politics apart, and in these “ off hours,”’ 
he is saying to himself that he would to Heaven this ghastly 
carnage might give place to an exchange of ideas between the 
two peoples somewhere where Kaisers and Foreign Ministers, 
Professors and journalists could never hear. While he reads 
his “ Lokalanzeiger,” and gloats over British defeats, some- 
thing within is telling him, as something within is telling 
us, as we gloat over our victories in the “ Daily Mail,’’ that 
all this sort of thing must one day cease, and the two nations 
must once again understand each other. 

This average German, perhaps, finds expression in the 
columns of his papers even less than his English prototype 
finds it in ours: for I do not suppose there is any equivalent 
to Tue Nation published in Germany—at all events just now, 





aud if there were, the average German would think the 
present no time to write letters to it. But I think the 
sentiment is somewhere there, as I state it. 

Mr. Hunt seems to want us to try better to understand 
the German version of the war crisis and its causes. I would 
infinitely prefer to see a movement started in the two 
countries, each member of which took a solemn vow that he 
would leave the controversy severely alone. Whatever its 
merits, its arbitrament is to be made on the battlefield and 
in the Conference Chamber. What we, the people, want is 
to get behind the politics made for us by our rulers, with 
such disastrous results to our bodies, and try for a glimpse 
into each other’s souls.—Yours, &c., 

Vivian CaRTER. 

Wishford, Ashtead. 

November 29th, 1914. 





Poetry. 


A KNELL AND A CHIME. 


METHOUGHT a mournful bell, 
Fast by a shadowy sea, 

Tolled through its hush and swell: 
Qui bien aime tard oublie, 

Qut bien aime tard oublie. 

So lone the eve, nought stirred 
But seemed to speak a word, 
And ever thus said the knell: 
Quzt bien aime tard oublie. 

O’er dusk waves, salt as tears 
Their spray, tossed wild as fears, 
Dimly it died. I trow 

Some lover long ago 

Had spoken it for a spell 

That should his heart set free 
From doubt’s fell gramarie 
Time-wrought : who loveth well, 
Doth tardily forget— 

Quit bien aime tard oublie. 

A vow, a promise, yet 

Vainly it died and died, 

Nor answering echoes met, 
Where all grief’s bitter tide 
Beyond was waxen wide, 

Till silence, grown a threat, 
Would memory’s doom foretell, 
Lingering friend-lorn, and left 
At last to falter, and flee 

The conqueror none may quell— 
By tyrannous change twice-reft, 
Qui bien aime tard oublie. 





Then as stark midnight fell, 
Turned from that desolate shore 
To listen there no more 
The knell make weary moan, 
Methought anon were strown, 
Dropped clear as dews of light, 
Notes thrilling, quivering far, 
That down the vaulted height 
Their crystal cadence flung, 
Faint, from some outpost star, 
On fiery steeps aflame. 
In jubilant peals outrung 
The very voices came 
Waft of a happy clime, 
Where bells not toll but chime 
Blithe tidings. Qui bien aime, 
Tard, tard oublie, they run, 
Qui bien aime tard oublie, 
Qui bien aime. 

Ah, to have won 
Beside that shadowy sea, 
A haven-nook of sleep, 
And dream, and still dream deep, 
That such a joy shall be. 


JANE Bartow. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay Nicur. 
Tue following is cur weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Napoleon and Waterloo.” By Captain A. F. Becke. (Kegan, 
Paul. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

“R. L. Stevenson: A Critical Study.”” By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Trees: A Woodland Note-Book.”’ 
(Maclehose. 21s. net.) 

“The Old East Indiamen.”’ By E. Keble Chatterton. (Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The City of Dancing Dervishes.” By H. C. Lukach. (Macmil- 
lan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“On the Trail of the Opium Poppy.” By Sir Alexander Hosie. 
(Philip. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

** Democracy and Christian Doctrine: An Essay in Reinterpreta- 
tion.”” By W. H. Carnegie. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Is Conscience an Emotion?” By Hastings Rashdall. (Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“From the Outposts.” By Cullen Gouldsbury. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Prussian Officer, and Other Stories.” By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 

“Vain Oblations and Other Stories.” By Katherine F. Gerould. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

aa 7 * 


By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


A NEW romance by Mark Twain has been discovered, 
and will be published in book form after appearing as a 
serial in “Harper’s Magazine.” Its title is “The 
Mysterious Stranger,” and it is described as the most 
important and characteristic work of the novelist’s later life. 

* * . 

Messrs. Jarrotp have in the press an English transla- 
tion of Professor Antoine Guilland’s ‘“‘ Modern Germany and 
its Historians.” Although the French edition of the book 
appeared fifteen years ago, Professor Guilland has empha- 
sized the influence of the Prussian school of history on the 
formation of German opinion. He is particularly severe in 
his handling of Treitschke and Sybel. The other historians 
of whom the book treats at length are Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
and Ranke. 

- ~ ~ 


Proressor H. E. Bounne’s “The French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Period,” to be published within the next 
few weeks, promises to be a contribution of value to the 
history of a period about which more has been written than 
almost any other. Another book that will interest students 
is Mr. T. Lothrop Stoddard’s “The French Revolution in 
San Domingo.” Toussaint Louverture has received some- 
thing less than his due from contemporary historians, 
though there is a good book on “La Révolution de Saint- 
Domingue” by M. Castonnet des Fosses. 


* * * 


Aw English translation of M. Paul Claudel’s series of 
prose poems, “ La Connaissance de ]’Est,” will be published 
shortly by the Yale University Press. M. Claudel is one of 
the poets whom the Abbé Dimnet, in his recent book, “ France 
Herself Again,’’ places among the representatives of the true 
French spirit. 

¥ * * 


Books about the war are accumulating with such 
rapidity that a choice from among them has already become 
a matter of some difficulty for the general reader. Many of 
those that appear are mere compilations from the news- 
papers, professing to give ths history of events for which 
everybody knows only scgnty and untrustworthy materials 
are at present available There remain, however, a number 
of books which deserve attention as the work of historians 
who have attempted to examine the present situation in the 
light of their special studies. One of the best of this latter 
class is Mr. Laurie Magnus’s “ The Third Great War in its 
Relation to History,” published by Messrs. Arrowsmith. It 
contains the substance of a course of lectures which its 
author has been invited to give in connection with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. Mr. Magnus’s text is 
Lord Bryce’s saying that “in history there is nothing 
isolated,’ and he discusses the Settlements of 1713 and 1815 
with a view to showing that they contained the seed of future 





events. He ends with a hope that “the democracies, knock- 
ing at king’s doors, may be competent to frame a better 
treaty than those of Wesphalia, Utrecht, and Paris,” and 
he conceives the possibility that more open methods of 
diplomacy and a more democratic control may produce an 
international court of arbitration which shall have power to 
enforce its decisions. 
* * * 


In “ Britain’s Case against Germany,” published by the 
Manchester University Press, and “Germany and Europe,”’ 
published by Messrs. Bell, two other historians, Professor 
Ramsay Muir and Mr. J. W. Allen, set forth their view of 
the British case. Professor Muir’s book is in the main an 
exposition and refutation of what he calls “the German 
doctrine of Power’’—Mr. Magnus, with more fair-minded- 
ness, insists that this doctrine is not peculiarly German, but 
that every European State has availed itself, at one time or 
another, of the sanction of justification by might. Mr. Allen, 
while as uncompromising as Professor Muir in his denuncia- 
tion of the German belief in armies and violence, is at 
greater pains to show the existence of a Germany which is at 
variance with the Germany of Treitschke and the Kaiser. 
He hopes to see the final triumph of this latter Germany, 
and he is anxious that nothing in the terms of peace should 
prevent or delay that result. Germany, he says, must be 
made to feel that she is completely beaten, but any proposal 
to dismember her or to compel her to disband her navy is 
due either to vengefulness or fear, and would be futile and 
impossible. He goes to the length of urging that Germany 
must not be saddled with an indemnity which would allow 
any German to say in future that we have made a profit out 
of the war. 


* ~ * 


THE qualities of balance and caution that belong to 
the historical temper are not the qualities of Mr. Austin 
Harrison’s “ The Kaiser’s War,” published by Messrs. Allen 
& Unwin, but Mr. Harrison can fairly claim that he 
realized fifteen years ago that the Germans were resolved to 
put into practice their gospel of force. The greater part of 
his present volume is reprinted from the “ English Review,” 
and it gives expression to the distrust of Germany by which 
that journal has always been inspired. Finally, “Nash's 
War Manual,” published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, is a handy 
manual of facts. It gives a précis of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence that preceded the outbreak, comparisons of the 
strengths of the European armies, navies, and air-craft, 
a history of the alliances that made war, a chapter by Pro- 
fessor Albert Hart, giving an American opinion of “ Why 
the Nations Fight,” and a presentation of the case for 
Austria by an Austrian diplomatist. It is certain to be found 
useful as a book of reference during the progress of the cam- 
paign. 

7 . . 


“A CERTAIN liveliness” among the poets was one of the 
features of the couple of months following the outbreak of 
hostilities. This has now diminished, and we are able to 
take stock of our poetical acquisitions. I find a general 
feeling that these are disappointing. Our poets have hardly 
risen to the occasion, and more than one of them is likely 
to repent of lapses into excess. There is little to rouse 
enthusiasm in any of the collections I have seen, though I 
should except from this verdict Mr. Chesterton’s “The Wife 
of Flanders,’ and a couple of moving and pathetic stanzas 
by Mr. L. G. Moberly, entitled “ Commandeered,” both to be 
found in “ Poems of the Great War,’’ published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. On the other hand, we have had at least 
one really excellent anthology of patriotic poetry—‘ The 
Flag of England,” selected by Mr. John Fawside and pub- . 
lished by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. Mr. Fawside begins with 
Barbour and Drayton and “the good old ballad of Chevy- 
Chase,” and he ends with copyright poems of Henley, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Watson, Mr. Kipling, and 
Mr. Newbolt. /It is altogether a well-chosen and representa- 
tive collection of English patriotic verse.” There is also a 
smaller volume, called “ Patriotic Poems,” in the pleasant 
series of “Oxford Garlands ’’ which Mr. R. M. Leonard is 
issuing through the Oxford University Press. 


PENGUIN. 
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Reviews. 


THE GASCON AND THE CORSICAN. 


‘“‘Bernadotte: The First Phase.” By D. PLUNKET BARTON. 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 


BeRNADOTTE’s career is so exciting as a story of adventure 
and so interesting as a study in character that it is surprising 
that its earlier chapters have been left so long unwritten. 
It was natural enough that historians should be attracted, 
first of all, to the topics and the problems of his later 
history; his service under Napoleon, his service against 
Napoleon, and the accession to the Kingship of Sweden of 
the soldier who was believed to bear on his arm the indelible 
impress of his republican ardor, “ Mort aux Rois!” But a 
Republican who becomes a King, a Frenchman who becomes 
a Swede, a soldier of the Revolutionary Empire who becomes 
a soldier of the War of Liberation, a character capable of 
such changes and of success in such different parts, does not 
only begin to be interesting in the middle of a career. 
Somebody said of this drama that it had no prologue. 
Readers of Mr. Plunket Barton’s admirable and intimate 
examination of Bernadotte’s history before the crisis of 
Brumaire will think that a very superficial judgment. The 
fact that when Napoleon was about to seize the State in 
1799, Bernadotte was almost the only man he feared, is itself 
enough to make us curious about the part he played in the 
earlier fortunes of the Revolution. We may all then be 
grateful to Mr. Plunket Barton, who has explored this earlier 
phase with great industry, and set out its results in a full 
and detailed story, told carefully and simply. We shall all, 
too, look forward to the promised work on Bernadotte’s life 
after Brumaire, which is to be Mr. Plunket Barton’s next 
holiday task. 

When Bernadotte became Crown Prince of Sweden, he 
changed his religion as easily as Henri IV. had done before 
him. This was not the only point of resemblance between 
the two men. They are, as Mr. Plunket Barton shows, the 
two typical successful Gascons. The homes of the two stand 
within sight of each other at Pau, and with the same air 
they inherited a number of commén qualities ; among them 
a natural charm, a dexterity and gift of leadership, 
quickness and dash, and felicity in speech and language. 
Bernadotte’s suecesses and failures in the first ten years of 
the Revolution reflect his personal qualities. He is a kind 
and sympathetic ruler, a soldier who is a good comrade and 
a good leader, getting the best out of his men by dramatic 
acts and passionate inspirations, with a strong sense of 
personal loyalty, a combination of bluff and courage, brave, 
diffident, and irresolute, and at the same time proud, 
sensitive, jealous, a man who can carry success better than 
he can bear reverses. At the time of Brumaire there were 
two soldiers who counted as personalities. These pages 
show why Bernadotte, shrinking from initiative and violence, 
could not hold his own against Napoleon when the crisis 
came; but they show also why Napoleon had spoken of him 
as “ L’homme obstacle.” 

Bernadotte’s sentimental attachment to the Revolution 
was in part a sense of gratitude. He had enlisted in the 
Royal-la-Marine Regiment of Infantry in 1780, and in the 
following year the famous decree was passed which closed 
the higher ranks to all who did not possess four quarters 
of nobility. That Act made every soldier who had any self- 
respect a friend of the Revolution, and when Bernadotte rose 
rapidly in the Army which the Revolution had thrown open 
to talent (by the winter of 1794 he was a General of Division), 
he clung to the Republican ideas that had given the new 
Army its glorious and emancipating spirit. As a soldier, his 
great gift in such times was his gift of impressing his men, 
by harangues or appeals, or by a dramatic act of discipline. 
It was to this gift that he owed his head when many good 
soldiers lost theirs. The Representatives of the People, 
delegates of the Convention, used to visit the armies in the 
field and consign important officers to the guillotine on a 
general impression of want of vigor, or success, or republican 
bearing. After Custine and Mouchard had fallen in this 
way, an order came for the arrest of Bernadotte, who was 
charged with despotic conduct to subordinates: but on the 








day on which the arrest was to have been made, Bernadotte 
retrieved the fortunes of the battle at a critical moment by 
tearing off his epaulettes and crying to his men, who were 
giving way: “If you dishonor yourselves by flight, I refuse 
to remain your Colonel.” The men rallied, and saved not 
only their reputation but their Colonel’s head. A little later 
he distinguished himself in a battle at which St. Just himself 
was present as the spectre of the Convention, and he was 
offered promotion but declined it. He was indeed an ideal 
commander for an army that had all the passions of a mob ; 
for he could stir the sense of generous emulation, or check 
an epidemic of panic or mutiny more readily than any man 
of his time. 

He first met Bonaparte in the spring of 1797, when he 
was sent with part of his beloved army of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse to reinforce Bonaparte’s Army in Italy. Bernadotte 
said afterwards of Bonaparte: ‘1 saw in him a young man 
of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age who assumes the airs 
of a man of fifty, and, in my opinion, that does not bode 
well for the Republic.” Bonaparte, on his side, described 
Bernadotte, with admirable justice, as ‘a Republican 
grafted upon a French cavalier.”” It was not likely that 
the two men would be sympathetic, and though there was 
no breach for six months, Bernadotte was jealous of 
Bonaparte from the first, and also suspicious of his ambition. 
Bonaparte’s conversation, the range of his knowledge and 
ideas, were a revelation to this brilliant, impulsive soldier. 
They spent an evening during which poor Bernadotie 
perspired from embarrassment, while Bonaparte, in a spirit 
of malice, asked him questions about the Greek phalanx. 
Bernadotte was rescued by a sympathetic general, who 
turned the conversation to infantry manceuvres, where 
Bernadotte could hold his own with anybody. But he did 
not perspire in vain. Napoleon’s talk had opened up a new 
world to his imagination. He devoted himself at thirty-five 
to study, working by day and night at military and political. 
history, and, two years later, General Sarrasin, the witness 
of his humiliation, heard him talking like a master of his 
subject with Talleyrand and Garat. From that time his 
career was closely bound up with Napoleon’s hopes and fears. 
It was because Napoleon did not want to have Bernadotte 
as his successor in Italy, for he saw in him more than a mere 
soldier, that he was sent to Vienna as the first Ambassador 
since the death of Marie Antoinette. This was a brief 
chapter in his career, and it ended with the inevitable 
explosion. His other important political experience was 
even briefer. For two months in 1799 he was Minister of 
War, and then Sieyes, alarmed by his popularity and his 
reputation for sympathy with the Neo-Jacobins, got rid of 
him by a trick. Those two months presented opportunities 
out of which a popular general with Bernadotte’s gifts, but 
with less scruple and more resolution, might have made 
almost anything for himself. But the man who knew how 
to use occasion was already on the point of creating it. 
On September 14th, Bernadotte passed into private life. On 
October 16th Bonaparte arrived in Paris only a few days 
behind the news of a great victory. Then followed a month 
of intrigue. Bernadotte was ready to defend the Republic 
against Bonaparte; but the summons never came, and he 
would not fight Bonaparte with his own weapons. So the 
curtain falls on Bernadotte in hiding at Sarrasin’s country 
house, and Bonaparte arranging the new Constitution. 

Bernadotte’s character, as it stands out in these pages, 
has a great charm. He has great human feeling, and his 
instinct for the phrase and the idea that will inspire men 
with patriotism and affection and noble motives was one 
aspect of his own temperament. “A soldier, whom the 
Revolution has drawn from the obscure ranks of the Army,” 
so he described himself in an address to conscripts on one 
occasion. “My children, you are the hope of the Father- 
land. There are among you great captains,” was 
the form of another appeal. It was no wonder that the 
youth of France, who had grown tired of conscription, were 
animated by a new sense of duty. It is difficult to imagine 
a modern Minister of War using the language in which he 
replies to the complaints that old soldiers have been ill- 
treated at the War Office. “With men of honor, respect for 


misfortune is a sentiment before it is a duty. In the case 
of comrades in arms it is an imperative duty. For my part, 
I cannot retain as colleagues men who are capable of such 
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disregard of duty and humanity.” When he was parted from 
his regiment in 1797, he wrote a farewell address, in which, 
among other things, he urged his men to make the burdens 
of the inhabitants as light as possible. Mr. Plunket Barton 
tells a delightful story in an appendix, which belongs to the 
time when Bernadotte was in Hanover. At a levée, an old 
German officer, knowing that the Marshal of the Empire 
had once served in the ranks of the Royal-la-Marine Regi- 
ment, mentioned that he had once nursed a young sergeant 
of that regiment when a prisoner in India, and he was dis- 
appointed never to have heard from him since. Bernadotte 
threw himself into the old general’s arms, declaring that he 
was the young sergeant, and protesting his gratitude. The 
story went round Hanover, and the Germans were delighted. 
Bernadotte’s officers observed to him when the levée was 
over that they had never heard before of his service in India. 
He answered that he had not either, but that he felt it his 
duty to retrieve the reputation of his old regiment. The 
incident is worthy of Sheridan, and it is not the only illus- 
tration of the resemblance between Gascon and Irishman. 





LORD ALVERSTONE ON HIMSELF. 


‘‘Lord Alverstone’s Recollections.” by the Right Hon. 
Viscount ALVERSTONE. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Lorp Atverstone filled the great position of Lord Chief 
Justice for thirteen years, almost to a day, and his pro- 
motion came after a crowded and remarkable career at the 
Bar. He tells us that he accepted his judicial appointment 
with much reluctance, as he desired to remain in the House 
of Commons; but political reasons compelled the course to 
which, as a good party man, he yielded. His record as a 
judge was quiet and dignified. He carried to the Bench the 
fastidiousness for detail which marked him at the Bar, the 
somewhat halting delivery and slowness of thought with 
which he built up his enormous practice, and he remained to 
the end of his active career a rather impressive type of the 
reliable and painstaking Englishman, whose discretion and 
absence of dash can always be counted upon with certainty. 

Consequently, this record presents the sort of account 
which such a character would set down. We are given a 
detailed story of early years and of the steps by which success 
was reached. This part of the book should be helpful to 
ambitious practitioners at the Bar. The importance of 
friends is a notable ingredient of success, and Lord Alver- 
stone never fails to mention those who helped him, and the 
practical hints based upon long and wide experience as a 
barrister will be useful to those who are engaged in the legal 
profession. The record is lightened by references to some of 
the conspicuous lawyers of former days, but the account, in 
this respect, is singularly thin, and only moderately inter- 
esting. Indeed, prominent figures on the Bench and at the 
Bar, whom one would expect to meet with in these pages, do 
not appear, and some famous in the last generation are 
mentioned only casually by name. This is also true of 
eminent politicians with whom Sir Richard Webster (as he 
then was) served, and the entire absence of any reference to 
one of his political chiefs still with us provides a fitting 
comment on stories as to their personal relations in days 
not distant. 

The fact is that this book will fail to excite anything 
like general interest outside the legal profession, but as a 
moderately intimate account of lawyers and their doings in 
the last generation it should be perused. / 

The ordinary reader will go to thé book chiefly out of 
curiosity to discover what light it throws upon certain great 
events in which Lord Alverstone was called upon to engage. 
The story of the Parnell Commission has not lost its interest, 
and incidents connected with the South African War are stil] 
fresh in the public recollection. In regard to both of these 
transactions, Lord Alverstone’s book supplies little pieces of 
evidence which will be of use hereafter in writing the history 
of two grave blunders of Victorian England. 

First, as to his conduct of proceedings before the Parnel] 
Commission, Lord Alverstone uses these guarded words, 
which are bound to stimulate a good deal of speculation :— 


‘“ Beyond stating the fact that I was very unwilling to 
appear as counsel on the Commission, I cannot, without 





breach of. confidence, disclose my reasons for not wishing to 

appear. Strong pressure was put upon me by her Majesty’s 

then Government—pressure which I could not well resist— 
and, in consequence, I had the leading brief for the 

‘ Times.’ ”’ 

This confession of the then Attorney-General being com- 
pelled by the Prime Minister to accept the leading brief for 
the prosecution by the “Times’”’ of the representatives of 
the Irish nation, is an incident which throws up in dark 
colors “old, unhappy, far-off things,” and its full signifi- 
cance is bound to appear sooner or later. 

Of course, this attitude of subservience to the Govern- 
ment is quite characteristic ; indeed, it was his readiness to. 
do their wérk which gave Webster his enormous influence 
in the Tory Party. His personal sincerity was never in 
doubt. He was not a mere place-man eager to perform any 
job that the scuffle for office might throw in his way. On 
the contrary, Webster was a Tory through and through, and 
devoted himself to Tory purposes with direct single-minded- 
ness and conspicuous ability. Without dexterous barristers 
the Tories have always been helpless, and Webster was not 
the least notable in a group of “peculiar and extensive 
variety.”’ 

This readiness to help in beating off the Liberal pack 
is shown most strikingly in his references to the Jameson 
Raid Inquiry. His confident judgment on the result of the 
investigation, so far as Rhodes and Chamberlain were con- 
cerned, will not determine the verdict of history, and will 
provoke a decorous smile. But he criticises with engaging 
candor (considering the position in the State be subsequently 
reached) the foolishness of Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt. 
Labouchere, Buxton, and the other Liberal members of the 
Committee in seating themselves close to the Chairman cn 
one side. This resulted in the Rhodes witnesses being re- 
examined by the Tories, led by Webster, after passing 
through the hands of Harcourt and “Labby,” a signa! 
instance of nodding by astute Parliamentarians. 

On the trial of the raiders before Russell of Killowen, 
Pollock, and Hawkins, Lord Alverstone says: “I have 
always thought, and still think, that, for once in his life, 
Sir Edward Clarke lost a great opportunity. Some of the 
jury were obviously favorable to the defendants, and if it 
had been open to them to return a general verdict of ‘ Not 
guilty,’ I am by no means sure there would have been a 
conviction.” Russell, to his undying honor, did not allow 
public justice to be defeated by technicalities, and it is really 
astonishing ‘to find Russell’s successor as Lord Chief Justice 
(presumably reflecting with calmness after his judicial career 
has closed) putting forward such a comment as this: “ When 
the jury had answered the questions, and the Lord Chief 
Justice was in the course of directing them to find a verdict 
of guilty, Sir Edward Clarke rose and began, in a very firm 
but respectful manner, to claim that the question of guilty 
upon the indictment should be left generally to the jury. 
The Lord Chief Justice declined to hear him, and, in fact, 
ordered him to discontinue. To my surprise, knowing the 
courage and experience of my distinguished friend, he did 
not continue to press the Court, but gave way to the ruling 
pronounced by the Chief Justice.’’ Probably no part of 
the book exhibits Lord Alverstone in a truer light than this 
passage. 
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TAGORE and INDIRA DeEvI. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


For two or three years past the world has known the Bengali 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore. Readers of Tue Nation 
especially have been given opportunities of appreciating the 
work of that penetrating and unworldly mind. Now we have 
before us the story of Rabindranath’s father, and we recog- 
nize at once that if the poet’s spirituality was not inherited, 
at all events it was nurtured on association with one as 
spiritual as himself. Devendranath’s life was devoted to the 
definition and contemplation of God. We do not mean that 
he sat still in uninterrupted meditation, as some of the 
ascetics sit from year to year. As Indian thinkers go, he was 
a man of affairs. He belonged to a great financial firm in 
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Calcutta, spent his early manhood as a clerk in the office, 
and when the firm failed, not only surrendered all his 
private property to the creditors, but undertook the manage- 
ment of the business in their interest. He travelled a good deal, 
too; went by sea to Burma, visited Jaggernath’s temple at 
Puri, stayed with the Rajahs of various States, was 
frequently at Benares, and penetrated some distance into 
the Himalayas by Simla. He was near Simla when the 
Mutiny began, and he stayed in the mountains, lost in con- 
templation throughout the worst part of it. Yet even an 
Indian sage cannot escape the perturbation of such events, 
and the danger of passing into the next stage of existence 
before due time often threatened him; nor does he seem to 
have welcomed the chance of that transmigration more than 
the rest of us. For there was nothing aloof or inhuman in 
his sanctity. 

Besides his business and his wanderings, he was much 
engaged in organizing and instructing a branch of the 
Brahma-Samaj, or Society of God, a form of sternly purified 
and elevated Hinduism, which its followers sometimes 
compare with the spiritual Unitarianism of our country. Yet 
in the midst of all external occupations, his heart was always 
fixed on the Divine and its attributes. He seems success- 
fully to have followed Aristotle’s principle, which found the 
highest good, indeed, in contemplation, but did not separate 
contemplation from the common affairs of life, nor confine 
the highest happiness to the denizens of cells or mountain 
caves. Devendranath even rejected the outward habits of 
the Hindu ascetic sages. Speaking of a pamphlet by one of 
his early associates, he writes :— 

“The fault that I found with it was that he had sung 
the praises of the matted-haired, ash-begrimed, sannyasi 
(i.e., ascetics) living under a tree; but I was not in favor of 
the symbolism of outward renunciation.” 

On the more practical side, his efforts in the reform of 
Hinduisin followed the line of the abolition of idols and of 
sacrifices, especially of sacrifices with blood. We suppose 
that hardly to the stupidest and most material worshipper 
does the actual idol of wood or stone appear a thing divine 
in itself. Even to him that is not the God: it is a symbol of 
some conception which he thinks of as divine. In all 
idolatry it is the feeble and paltry conception of Divinity 
which is at fault. His capacity for recognizing the paltri- 
ness of the common Hindu conception in idolatry drove 
Devendranath to condemn idols. Describing one of the 
successive revelations of his early manhood, he writes :— 

“T turned my gaze towards this infinite sky, studded 
with innumerable stars and planets, and saw the eternal 
God, and felt that this glory was His. He is infinite Wie- 
dom. He from Whom we have derived this limited know- 
ledge of ours, and this body, its receptacle, is Himself with- 
out form. He is without body or senses. He did not shape 
this universe with His hands. By His will alone did He 
bring it into existence. He is neither the Kali of Kalighat, 
nor the family Shaligram. There was the axe laid at the 
root of idolatry.’’ 

We cannot here describe the further course of his 
religious growth, or his troubles with his family over his 
refusal to comply with the customary ritual, or even his 
disputations with the various forms of Hindu philosophy, as 
with Monism or Pantheism, as we generally call it, and with 
elemental worship of the early Vedas. His whole being was 
set on the vision of God, and from that vision he derived 
the definitions of the Divine attributes which he inculcated 
in his service-book for the Brahma-Samaj. The secret of 
his “revelation,’’ as of most revelations, was that he 
attributed to God the highest, noblest, and most powerful 
qualities which he himself could imagine, and out of them 
constructed his conception of the Divine,/ Because he him- 
self had reached so high a purity of character and splendor 
of thought, his conception of God was purer and more 
splendid than that of others, and under the inspiration of 
his lovable personality others accepted it. As is usual in 
Oriental speculation, there is no attempt at reasoning 
beyond intuition, and no attempt at proof beyond the 
assertion of desire. 

Speaking of his 
mountains, he says :— 


period of retirement among the 


“The nights I epent thus delightfully” (i.e., in reciting 
hymne and the verses of Hafiz), “and in the daytime re- 
mained plunged in deep meditation. Each day till noon 








I sat rigidly, with folded limbs, and concentrated my mind 
on the consideration and examination of the first principles 
of the soul. Finally, I came to this conclusion, that 
thoughts which were opposed to first principles could not be 
entertained in the mind at all. The latter were not any 
man’s individual way of thinking; they were universally 

true for all time. The authenticity of first principles did 

not depend on anything else; they were self-evident and 

proved themselves, since they were founded on spiritual 
consciousness.”’ 

But while the saint was thus meditating on the laws or 
forms of thought, the Mutiny raged in the plains far below 
him. In 1858, much against his will, the spirit compelled 
him to return to Calevtta. Hé was then forty-one, and there 
his autobiography suddenly breaks off, though he lived till 
1905, maintaining his activity of thought and body almost 
to the last. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill contributes an admirable intro- 
duction upon the mystic life. 





WAYS OF SAYING 


“Mushroom Town.” 
ton. 6s.) 

“ Mrs. Martin’s Man.” By St. Joun G. Ervine. (Maunsel. 6s.) 

‘*Duke Jones.” By ETHEL SipGwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 

““Yes.” By Mary AGNES HAMILTON. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


In the last-mentioned of these four novels, there occur a 
phrase and a quotation which, remarkably enough, might _ 
serve as a motto for each of the other three. The phrase is: 
“It’s saying ‘ Yes’ to all that” (“all that’ being, in the 
particular instance, a gorgeous sunset over a manufacturing 
town) “that makes an artist—not being able to put on the 
paint ’’; the quotation is from Nietzsche’s “ Zarathustra ”’ : 
“ By my love and by my hope I conjure thee: Cast not away 
the Hero in thy soul.” In these—or this—we find the under- 
lying “ message” of all four authors; and it is vengeance 
from the Muse of Fiction for Mrs. Hamilton’s too-hasty 
method that her book, which sets forth directly to deliver 
it, does so far less convincingly than the others. 

In “ Mushroom Town,” Mr. Onions designs to show the 
prostitution of Llanyglo, a Welsh seaside village, to 
humanity’s unlovelier ways of saying “ Yes.” Llanyglo is 
the victim of that itch for valid, boisterous efficiency which 
infects the men-who-would-be-successes. It was a jewel of 
first water—rich-hued, tranquil, pure ; it becomes a gew-gaw 
of the market-place, fingered and appraised and used by 
dirty hands and minds. We read as of a ravishment—yet 
through such ravishment, Llanyglo, as it were, gives birth. 
True, its progeny is odious; but in a sense it has said 
“Yes” to life. Mr. Onions, however, has set out to show us 
that there are two ways of making that affirmation, and 
that this is the wrong one. Applaud the new Llanyglo if 
you will (he seems to say), but at least applaud with know- 
ledge—learn how the thing is done. Very convincingly he 
teaches us that, through type upon type of the valid vandal ; 
for in this book he uses, quite frankly, types, not individuals 
—and he is right. There is one individual only, and that 
is the heroine, and she is Llanyglo. The rest are but the 
forces that destroy, or those that mourn, her. Even the 
love-affair is designedly symbolic. John Willie Gardu, 
climbing on, and down from, the Great Wheel, sums up 
the theme. He has found, but only to cast away, the “hero 
in his soul”’ ; and as he crawls to earth, Llanyglo’s summer- 
population hails him as a stainless knight. And 
all these types are so admirably selected, and presented with 
such geniality and gusto, that they make up the best 
possible background for display of Llanyglo’s ravishment— 
of the wrong way of saying “ Yes”’ to life. Such a book is 
needed in days when to reject the boisterous is called saying 
“No.” 


“ YES.” 


By OLIVER OnIons. (Hodder & Stough- 


Mr. St. John Ervine’s method is as different from that 
of Mr. Onions as Ballyreagh is from Llanyglo. Bally- 


reagh evades the issue altogether, in that fashion of which 
Ireland alone possesses the secret—Ballyreagh says neither 
“Yes” nor “No,” is unaware that choice is offered ; and, 
by its unawareness, seems to turn that choice to an illusion. 
Yet, looking with Mr. Ervine’s eyes, we see that even here 
the “Yes” or “No” is, so to speak, saying itselfi—the hero 
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in the soul remaining or departing. Mrs. Martin’s “man” 
is her husband, home from sixteen years’ desertion to the 
house and little shop where dwell and work his wife, her 
sister Esther, and his own two children, one of whom, the 


girl, he has not seen or known of till now; for he forsook | 


his wife when she was but newly pregnant. Before he went 
away, his sister-in-law had been his “ fancy-woman,” as she 
says; and his wife had known it. He went away a man of 
parts, strong and alert and keen ; he comes back a nerveless 
creature, loving neither Esther nor his wife; “ just a man 
in my house,” says Mrs. Martin to her son, “that does 
things about the shop. . . It’s a pity of him, too, to 
be doin’ what he liked all his life, and then at the end of it 
all to be afear’d of a bit of a girl” For James Martin is 
mortally afraid that his new-known daughter, Aggie, will 
hear of his “ going with’’ her aunt in the days gone by. On 
this fear the story hinges—a long story which ought to have 
been a short one. Mr. Ervine has far too much diffused his 
material. We were reminded, again and again, of an Abbey 
Theatre play; but in the play the endless dialogue would 
be lit up by action, and the beauty of Irish speech—easily 
evoked, it is true, by those who, like the present writer, 
come from Ireland; but not to be evoked at all by English 
readers, who must, therefore, take the dialogue at its face- 
value. What that precisely 1s must again be more than 
difficult for Irish readers to compute. The spell of memory 
and association is, in such a book, so powerful that moments 
in themselves quite unimportant borrow an air almost of 
climax. “I declare to my God you’ve got barmbrack”’: when 
a peasant-boy, entering his home to find a meal more 
“grand” than usual, utters such a phrase, the impact upon 
an Irish memory annihilates the critical faculty. And so 
with many and many another passage, where the very smell 
of Ireland seems in one’s nostrils. But the book 
has, besides, beauty that all must feel, and this lies 
chiefly in the character of Mrs. Martin, Irish to the marrow, 
yet universal—with her young resentment, her achieved yet 
vital and spontaneous pardon, her energy and will and 
humor, her utter disillusionment at last, that yet keeps 
faith with the “hero in the soul.” It is a fine creation, 


delicately and strongly shown; Mr. Ervine, with it, takes 


place among the novelists from whom much may be expected. 
But he must forget that he has written Abbey Theatre 
plays when he writes a novel for the non-seeing eyes, non- 
hearing ears, of those who do not know what Irish folk are 
like, and yet would read of them. These will weary when 
they should rejoice, and that is not truly to show them 
Treland. ——__-- 

With Miss Sidgwick’s “Duke Jones’’ we pass into a 
world so different from these two that scarce we can believe 
it real. And, comparisons apart, we venture to declare that 
this unreality is of the very stuff of her imagining. Her 
characters, though kept upon an Austen-like plane, are so 
much occupied with trivialities of the mind that there are 
moments when we could have cast the book aside as “ most 
tolerable, and not to be endured.” The story is of “ Duke” 
Jones’s rescue of a young and lovely girl from the vicious 
under-world of Paris. He does not love Lisette at all; it 
is for love of Violet Shovell (her cousin), married to a 
husband for whom she deeply cares, that Jones plays knight- 
errant, and marries Lisette. The heroine is this Violet— 
surely more adored by her creator than ever heroine was 
before. Exquisite she is, no doubt, in her high bravery, 
her subtle sense of life; she keeps the hero in her soul, and 
says her “ Yes” most nobly. But somehow the presentment 
is over-strained ; every now and then we found ourselves 
suspecting that Violet herself would have resented being 
“made such a fuss of.” Miss Sidgwick’s manner 
is becoming a little restless; she seems to have no 
confidence in her readers—this and this must be impressed 
upon us, that and that pointed out. Innumerable are the 
details, and sometimes they are tedious, too. We felt this 
the more strongly because so often the true force of her 
sensitive talent breaks through, and sweeps the affectations 
(for they are affectations) to the winds. Then, we can wholly 


put ourselves at her disposal, and gladly see, with her, into | image which 


the deeps of life; while, at other times, we smile as one 
may smile “in company,” watching things that many 
another writer has dealt with at less length, less desperate 
and almost naive pains—for one of the peculiarities of this 











precious, donnish book is that its author would seem to 
know little of what others are doing in fiction, and thus 
presents us with worn types in a manner which implies that 
she alone has observed them. 


Mrs. Hamilton’s “Yes” suffers from the precisely 
opposite fault. She writes with singular eagerness, so much 
so that she cannot stop, it would seem, to think. For 
example: the painter, James Hannah, whose sympathy with 
hero and heroine brings about the climax of the story, is 
thus rendered on page 13 :— 

“*QOh,’ said Hannah, with the quick keenness of 
sympathy that no knowledge of how little it lasted could 
make less attractive except to those who had mistaken it 
for the rarer thing it copied. ted 
It will be noticed that inconsistency with the later use 

of Hannah is not the sole demerit of this passage ; and Mrs. 
Hamilton too often writes like that. She rushes along; she 
offers something to our notice, and then forgets all about it, 
so set is she upon her idea. Devotion to the idea is good, 
but not good enough; the steed must not run away with its 
rider: attention to the harness is a part of fine horseman- 
ship. But there is much pleasure to be got from “ Yes ’’— 
there are wise and witty sayimgs, shrewd if hurried 
renderings of character, the art-student atmosphere is well 
caught, though sense of place lacks curiously. The story is 
as old as time—that of the marriage of a clever, strong-willed 
girl to a genius, and the resulting estrangement, followed 
by such bliss as only heroines of fiction know. We do not 
agree with the wrapper (was reviewer ever known to do so?) 
when it says that the character of Sebastian, the hero, 
“alone would save the book from conventionality.”’ .The 
character of Sebastian is the very convention of conventions ; 
we know what he will do and say at every instant of his life. 
But this is the fate of heroes; and of great French painters, 
too, like him who at the end pays tribute to Sebastian in the 
way that we all know so well: “I should like to have 
painted it. But I could not. Some things in it, yes. 
But there is something more. Pad 





OUR EDIFYING POETS. 


‘A Study in Illumination.” By GERALDINE E. Hopcson, 
Litt.D. (Heath, Cranton & Ouseley. 4s.6d. net.) 


Dr. Grratpine Honcson’s volume reminds us of the lectures 
which some clergy are in the habit of offering to their more 
intelligent parishioners in Lent. It opens with an engaging 
appearance of literary criticism: it ends as an uncompro- 
mising sermon. Ostensibly it is a study of four English 
poets—Vaughan, Wordsworth, Browning, and Francis 
Thompson—considered as the possessors of mystical illumina- 
tion, the “transcendental sense.” Really, these four 
supreme artists are used by Dr. Hodgson as a means of 
setting forth and adorning her own ethical and religious 
views ; which are of the kind known as “ Anglo-Catholic.” 
To this purpose also the prologue and epilogue are dedicated. 
Of the four poets chosen, the essay on Browning is by far 
the most successful, largely because he is the least 
“illuminated ”’ of the group, and, therefore, suffers least in 
the process of exposition. He was, as the writer herself says, 
“fundamentally of that rationalizing analyzing spirit which 
in itself is opposed to mysticism”; and in spite of the 
sudden flashes of spiritual insight which we find in his 
poems, Baron von Hiigel’s claim that he possessed a 
“ mystical element,” represents the utmost that can be said 
of him in this direction. The white and delicate genius of 
Vaughan, the profound vision of Wordsworth, the fire and 
dread of Thompson, can less easily endure conversion to the 
purposes of edification. Dr. Hodgson writes with intense 
sincerity, and has a wide acquaintance with mystical litera- 
ture. Yet, in spite of the many beautiful and haunting 
passages which she quotes, her book leaves us cold. Her 
painstaking descriptions and frequent moralizings kill the 
magic which she is seeking to impart. Her carefully accumu- 
lated touches and learned comparisons serve only to blur the 
shines so clearly from tho pages of those 
illuminated poets who, in the exquisite phrase of Francis 
Thompson, “ discerned through the lamp beauty the Light 
God.” That vision has often been achieved at the altar, but 
it can never be communicated from the pulpit. 
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An Ideal Xmas Gift 


The GUNN 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


T would be difficult to devise or 
suggest any article more gener- 
ally acceptable, or any more 
thoroughly useful to one’s friends 
than one or another of the many 
styles of the ““‘GUAN ’’ BOOK- 
GASE. To the man who loves 
his books the ‘‘ Gunn’’ Ex- 
panding Bookcase System 
accommodating as it does a col 
lection of but a few or of many 
thousands of volumes, will make 
its own irresistable appeal. 


The “GUNN” builds up in 
sections to Suit any Books, Fit 
any Room, Harmonise with any © 
Furniture, and Accommodate 
any Purse. You simply add 
section to section as your books 
grow in number, and arrange 
them as your taste dictates. 
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The “GUNN” is excellent 
throughout. All materials are 
of the finest quality, all work- 
manship thorough to_ the 
smallest detail, and the finish 
beyond reproach, while the 
jointing of the sections is in- 
comparably neat, and almost 
invisible. 

D tb ded . “B” 11gin. Book Sec. 18 
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& substitute. See the “GUNN” a, _— —~ 18 
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A bookcase built up from twenty-one “GUNN” sections in 
three stacks. The bases differ, and sections vary in depth 
and height, but they combine to form a Complete Symmetrical 
Bookcase. This triple set is 103 mene long. Price, complete 
in Figured Oak or Birch, £20 2s. 6d. 

Write to-day for Descriptive Booklet No. 15, containing full 
particulars and illustrations of many useful “ GUNN" Stacks 
ranging in price from £2 17s. 6d. Sent, with name of nearest 
agent, post free on request. 
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serving my country. By buying me you “ Buy 
British” (the motto for to-day) and you help to 
keep shops going—factories going—money cir- 
culating. And it is by keeping money circulating 
at home that the war chest is replenished. Be a 
Briton—“ Buy British"—buy me, The W.H.S. Pen. 
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guaranteed two years—but goes 100% better than the 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*Modern Musicians.” 
3s. 6d. net.) 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. (Foulis. 


We are directed to regard this book as a series of 
“chapters in intimate musical biography” and as a com- 
panion volume to the author’s “ Master Musicians.”’ Were 
it not for this information, we should certainly have taken 
it to be a collection of papers written to order for a fashion- 
able journal, and comprising all the notable composers, 
pianists, singers, violinists, and conductors of the day. For 
Mr. Hadden’s biographical methods mostly shirk any 
attempt at serious musical criticism, or at examining the 
significance and development of his subjects as artists, in 
relation to their lives and careers. Perhaps only the 
scantiest of material was available to him; otherwise, he 
might have avoided the remark that Richard Strauss “ has 
no connection with the ‘ Waltz-King,’ composer of the 
haunting ‘Blue Danube,’”’ and that Strauss’s recreation is 
aviation—‘ the right thing for a composer who, of course, 
ought to be an ‘air’ man.” He might, again, have dis- 
pensed with telling us that Sir Edward Elgar is fond of golf 
and kite-flying, and that Paderewski is fond of cigarettes and 
(apparently in remembrance of his once “vulgarly impe- 
cunious’”’ condition) regards his hair of great value as an 
advertisement. He might, on the same count, have left 
D’Albert’s unfortunate experiments in matrimony, and even 
Melba’s gid Caruso’s preferences in diet, to a desirable 
oblivion’ Tlie book, indeed, is nothing but a streaky kind 
of table-talk, familiar to drawing-rooms, where there is 
nothing else to do, and its biographical summaries, nothing 
but a few facts, of the kind one is wont to associate with the 
pages of “ Who’s Who.” 





Che Geek in the City. 


Tuere has been a fair amount of activity in Stock Exchange 
business. One large firm of jobbers tells me that on Monday 
he had more orders to execute than on any day since the 
closing of the Stock Exchange. That the big War Loan 
should have gone to a small discount is‘not really surprising 
considering the unprecedented size of the issue, the fact 
that the Stock Exchange was closed, the comparatively low 
rate of interest, and, finally, the refusal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give any facilities to the small investor. 
While the German Government made its appeal to anyone 
who could spare 100 marks (£5), the lowest subscription 
which could be made for our War Loan was £100. One 
reason alleged for the discount is that many people, relying 
on the agreement with the Bank of England, made appli- 
cations for more than they could afford, and are now, conse- 
quently, trying to unload. There has been some demand for 
foreign issues, particularly Japanese Fives, which are round 
about 90. Russian Fives have rallied from 89 (cum 
dividend) to 944. Chinese Fives of 1913 stand at 82, and 
there has been quite a demand for Belgian Threes at 644. 
To those who have confidence in the Allied cause this stock 
is attractive, as it is to be paid off at par in 1939. In the City, 
everything is felt to depend upon the speedy ending of the 
war. If that could be expected, many things which now 
look hopeless might revive, and many debts which are 
thought to be irrecoverable might prove to be all right. It 
is satisfactory to be able to state that the exchanges are 
now working fairly well. The exchange with New York has 








become quite steady, and business with the United States, 
excluding, of course, the Stock Exchange, is said to be 
something like normal. Trade is still active and employ- 
ment good, owing to the enormous orders which have been 
placed for the equipment for the troops. 


THe War Loan ALLOTMENTS. 


All the small investors for War Loan stock have 
received the full amount of their applications, while the 
larger applicants have received 96 per cent. This means 
that the over-subscription tu the loan cannot exceed 4 per 
cent. upon the larger allotments. The loan, of course, could 
have been subscribed up to any amount if more people had 
taken advantage of the borrowing arrangement provided by 
the Bank of England, and the real test of the success of the 
loan will be seen as the instalments fall due from the Bank 
of England return. The stock is at present quoted at 
1-16—4 discount, but it is practically impossible for it to 
fall lower, as holders may borrow the whole of the issue- 
price from the Bank instead of selling. Brokers could get 
4 per cent. brokerage on their applications, so that they could 
sell at a shade under par and still make a profit, and there 
are doubtless some who applied for more than they could 
conveniently take up. 


Tin Drepeine FINANCE. 


The recently issued report of the Malayan Tin Dredging 
provides an instructive illustration of the ways of mining 
company finance. The first report covered a period of six 
months up to June 30th, 1913, and the present report covers 
the year to June 30th last. In these eighteen months two 
dividends, amounting together to 10 per cent., were paid 
out of profits amounting to £17,521. From these profits 
nothing at all was deducted for depreciation or any other 
charge which was not a direct out-of-pocket expense of the 
cost of producing tin. In December last year, however, 
11,000 shares were issued at £2 10s. per share, realizing 
£16,500 by way of premium. This premium was used for 
writing-off the expenses of that issue, which included 15 per 
cent. underwriting commission on their nominal value and 
the underwriting on the original share issue, £8,000, repre- 
senting 10 per cent. on the shares then offered to the public. 
Then, from the premium, £1,500 is written off for deprecia- 
tion of machinery, which stands in the balance-sheet at 
£85,184, and another £279 is written off buildings, furniture, 
and fittings, standing at £2,789. Only £4,420 out of the 
£16,500 is eventually left to be added to the reserve account. 
Now, those who subscribed £2 10s. for their shares will 
expect to get a dividend in proportion—that is to say, to pay 
10 per cent. on the money subscribed the company must earn 
25 per cent. upon its capital. Last year its profit was only 
8 per cent. upon its capital. When shares are issued at big 
premiums, and the premiums are used to clear off heavy 
initial expenses, the balance-sheet does not give a correct 
view of affairs from the shareholders’ point of view. The 
premiums realized have not benefited the company at all, 
except that on paper its balance-sheet looks better than it 
would do were the initial expenses left to be cleared off 
out of future profits. Mining investors who take up new 
shares at 150 premium would hardly do so did they realize 
that the greater part of their money would simply be applied 
to clearing off extravagant underwriting and initial expenses 
incurred at the flotation of the company. Were these 
expenses met from the profits, however, dividends would be 
impossible, and the issue of shares at high premiums would 
become difficult if not impossible. 

LUCELLUM. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000. 
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